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CHAPTER IX. 


“Is there any hope of saving the poor child, Sefton?” asked 
Alex, anxiously. 

Dr. Sefton had that moment entered the young barrister’s 
chambers, after paying his visit to Freda on the attic floor. 
- The doctor regarded Alex with a keen, searching glance of 
his eagle eye ; he made no reply, however, but sat down before 


a writing-table, and drew pens and paper towards him. 

“Pray don’t keep me in suspense,” cried Alex, regardless of 
the doctor’s reserve ; “tell me, have you given poor little Freda 
over to die?” 

“ Not quite,’ replied Dr. Sefton curtly. “Do you not sez that 
I am about to write a prescription. You will please see that it . 
is’ forwarded to the chemist immediately, and ‘desire the 
messenger to wait and bring back the medicine.” 

“T will see that it is attended to,” said Alex. “ Poor child, I 
would give half my fortune to get her pulled through. She's 
such a lovely, fragile little creature that she needs extra care, but 
if money and care can save her life there will be no lack of both 
—and I’m quite sure that it is needless to ask you to exert your 
skill to the utmost. She's but a poor man’s child, but this ‘one 
little ewe lamb’ of the poor man’s household is as much beloved 
as though she were a king’s daughter. You will save her if 
human skill can pull her through, will you not ?” 

- “Certainly. I never take acase in hand unless I am prepared: 


to give the patient my most careful attention. - Rich and poor are 
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alike to me in the hour of sickness—but, excuse me if I first 
inquire why you take so deep an interest in this child?” 

“Well, you see the parents are old and faithful servitors, and 
—and. » here Alex hesitated—he did not like to say that 
Freda’s resemblance to his early love gave her such deep interest 
in his eyes. 

_ The doctor’s face grew more stern, he pushed the written 
prescription across the table, gave Alex a more searching look 
than before, took up his hat, and rose to depart. 

Alex met his gaze unflinchingly, although he was quite at a 
loss to account for the doctor’s discourtesy. 

“You will see Freda again, will you not?” he asked, offering 
Dr. Sefton his fee. 

The doctor waved back his hand. 

“You have not yet answered my question,” he said, distantly. 
“If you will tell me your true reason for befriending this child 
I will do my utmost, but I had better tell you at once that I will 
not work in the dark—if there is one thing I dislike above 
another, it is mystery and concealment.” 

“Mystery! Concealment!” echoed Alex. “You speak in 
riddles, my dear Sefton—pray explain your meaning.” 

“It needs no explanation, one would suppose—but, to put it 
plainer, who are the child’s parents ? ” 

_ “Why, I thought you already knew that. Did I not tell you 
she was Trimbly, the gate-porter’s daughter ?” 

“I certainly was under the impression that you called me in to 
see a child of the gate-porter; but, of course, any one can see 
that the Trimblys are not her parents.” 

“Really!” ejaculated Alex Cameron, quite taken aback. 
“Mrs. Trimbly told me herself that Freda was her child.” 

“And you believed her?” asked Sefton, elevating his eye- 
brows. 

“ Believed her! of course I did—what reason had I to doubt 
her word?” cried Alex, rather annoyed at the doctor’s manner. 

“Then you have never. seen the child’s own mother, I sup- 

pose?” asked Dr. Sefton, regardless of Alex’s rising anger. 
_ “Well, unless Mrs. Trimbly is: Freda’s mother, I certainly 
never did—but, stay, since you have put this new idea into my 
head, I remember, meeting a woman on the stair last night 
with a very troubled air, who rather puzzled me.” 
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“And was that the first time you ever beheld her?” 

“TI believe so. I certainly do not: remember having seen that 
thin, care-worn looking woman before.” 

“ Ah, I am glad to hear you say that, Alex, my boy!” cried 
the doctor, heartily ; “give me your hand. I’m:sorry I wronged 
you, even in thought, but then, putting this and that together, I 
somehow came to the conclusion that your interest in the poor 
little sufferer was something more than philanthropic.” 

“But you may be mistaken, Sefton, about Freda’s parentage. 
What reason have you to doubt that Mrs. Trimbly is the child’s 
mother? As to my interest in Freda, the extent of it amounts 
to this: she’s a pretty, delicate little thing, and so retiring and 
gentle, that I entertained the idea of sending her to school, to 
give her the chance of gaining a better position in life than that 
of a mere working drudge. But, as I said just now, and indeed 
I see no -cause to alter my opinion, I always believed Mrs. 
Trimbly to be Freda’s mother.” 

“Well, you would not need the wisdom of a Solomon to dis- 
cern which is the mother of the child, if you saw that tall, thin 
woman you met on the stair and Mrs. Trimbly together by the 
child’s sick-bed.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” said Alex, musingly ; “can this woman be a 
sister of Mrs. Trimbly? ’Tis odd, else why she should represent 
the child as her own.” 

“I should think not,” replied the doctor ; “she seems to me a 
woman of gentle birth ; at any rate, her voice is refined, and her 
speech that of a gentlewoman. She must have been very hand- 
some once —one cannot well say in her youth, as she is not yet 
thirty years old. She appears a modest, well behaved person, 
and whoever the villain is that betrayed and then left mother 
and child to the tender pity of the honest people up-stairs, 
deserves the lash of honest men’s contempt.” 

“ And you thought me a miscreant capable of such baseness? ” 
said Alex, with rising anger. “1 little expected to be an object 
of suspicion because I did an act of common charity to a poor 
sick child.” 

“ My dear fellow, don’t be angry with me, I assure you my 
Suspicions were not without apparent foundation. Your own 
evident anxiety on the child’s account, coupled with the fact of . 


.the'poor mother’s wish to conceal the child’s parentage, turned 
15 
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my thoughts naturally towards you. I am sorry for my hasty 
judgment, and am quite convinced of my error. But you see,” 
added the doctor, with a'merry twinkle of his honest grey eyes, 
“young men of your age and business-like habits don’t often 
take such a deep interest in other folks’ children ; so an old 
stager like myself, having seen something of human nature in 
my day, am apt to draw conclusions rather from what comes 
under the observation than from what one’s told.” 

-“Well, I am glad you have been outspoken, at any rate,” 
replied Alex, good-naturedly, “‘ although I confess I am rather~ 
sorry to have my eyes opened. The Trimblys always appeared 
to me to be such honest, worthy people, that though the child 
was so unlike them in every respect, I never for one moment 
doubted but that Freda was their own child. I should have been 
more careful else. And now that I come to look at the matter 
in this new light, I confess your suspicions do not appear so un- 
reasonable. However, poor little Freda cannot be held account- 
able for her mother’s fault. You won’t give up the case, I hope, 
because the child is nameless, as well as poor?” 

“God forbid!” replied the doctor warmly. “It is not for me 
to judge that poor stricken mother ; from my heart I pity her. 
The issues of life and death are not in my hand, yet were it 
decreed by a higher power that this poor nameless little ‘one 
should be taken out of what to her will prove a hard, hard world 
indeed, one ought not to mourn for her, poor child.” 

“TI do not like to hear you talk in that strain,” said Alex, 
brushing his hand across his eyes ; “ the child is so perfect in her 
beauty, even a queen might feel proud of such an offspring.” 

“-Ah, there’s the rub! What has beauty done for her unfortu- 
nate mother? Poor little innocent Freda. Who can tell what 
is in store for her? She may live to find her perfect beauty her 
greatest bane. But there! What have I to do with speculating 
on her future? My duty is to try my best to pull her through 
her present case, and leave her fate in higher hands.” 

Alex Cameron felt troubled and out of sorts after Dr. Sefton’s 
departure. 

He wished to avoid all appearance of evil, and yet he had been 
suspected of dire wrong, where his motives had been as pure as 
that of an angel of mercy. 

-Whilst he considered Freda to: be the gate-porter’s daughter, 
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he felt justified in looking after her welfare; but now quite 
another element had been introduced into this relationship. If 
he took any further interest in Freda’s future, others, as well as 
Sefton had already done, might come to the conclusion that the 
child had a claim on his fostering care. 

Then again, what grounds had he to go on? How could he 
question the truth of Mrs. Trimbly’s statement? Had she not 
told him distinctly that Freda was her child? There was nothing 
to disprove her assertion except the doctor’s suspicion. Might he 
not be mistaken ? 

But why trouble himself about the matter? If Freda recovered 
from hes present illness, and things were not made clear, he 
could easily drop the little interest he had already taken in the 
child’s welfare. What did it matter to him if the Trimblys were 
not Freda’s parents? Yet he could not settle down to work 
in his present frame of mind. He would go for a walk, and 
dine at his club. 

But as though the ghost of poor Freda’s parentage would not 
be laid to rest, he no sooner opened the outer office door than 
he came face to face with the tall, thin woman, and on the 
instant it flashed across his mind that they had met before. He 
could not remember when, or where ; but most certainly he had 
seen that face glowing with youth and health in some by-gone 
time. 

She, too, appeared to recognise him, although not as an old 
acquaintance. 

As she was about to pass him by, he stopped her to inquire . 
after the sick child. 

“She is dying!” she gasped in a hoarse whisper ; and as she 
glided past him down the stair, he heard her sobbing in heart- 
broken agony. 

He hesitated a moment ; then began mounting the stair lead- 
ing to the upper floor. He could not resist an impulse to visit 
the dying child. 

Mrs. Trimbly’s face was bathed in tears when she opened tte 
door to admit him, and lead him to the sick-chamber. 

Yet he noted that her features wore nothing of that pinched, 
wan, agonized expression which characterized the grief of the 
woman he had met a moment since on the stairs. 

David Trimbly still occupied his post by-the sick child’s pillow 
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—his face unshorn, and his whole appearance more —— 
than ever. 

He looked into the face of Alex with the same dumb appeal 
in his eyes: it was that of a stricken animal beseeching one 
glance of pity, if not of help. 

Poor fellow, his grief was of that deep, silent sort which finds 
no utterance in speech. 

Alex; too, found himself. ennai affected—he could have 
wept like a woman. 

Bending over the stricken child he called her by name. 

His voice appeared to rouse her from the lethargy into which 
she had fallen. 

She opened her eyes with an effort and looked up, a look of 
recognition came into them, the little hand feebly essayed to take 
his. When he took it gently, the tiny fingers gave a convulsive 
grasp that made him start and turn ‘pale: the trick was so like 
that of Lady Maud’s when she was a child and in danger; she 
had so clutched his hand with her tiny fingers, many a time and 
oft. 
“The river,” she whispered faintly, “the bright, beautiful river ; 
take me over, I want to see the pretty, sweet flowers. Oh, please 
take me over the river.” 

The voice died away like the sighing of the summer wind at 
evening time as she relaxed her hold. 

A sob rose up in the young barrister’s throat ; he felt as thong 
turned to ice. Was the child dead? 

“ She has fallen to sleep,” said Mrs. Trimbly, after an anxious, 
breathless pause of some minutes’ duration. “ The doctor said if 
she fell quietly asleep there was hope.” 

Alex was glad to feel the cool night air on his brow after that 
affecting scene in the sick-chamber. 

He walked briskly onward, like a man trying to escape un- 
pleasant thoughts by unwonted bodily exertion. - 

How he wished he had not obeyed the impulse which led him 
to witness such a scene. The: face of the dying child would 
surely haunt him for many a day, he said to himself with a 
shudder. Her likeness to Maud Chineron had something 
appalling about it. 

He had not succeeded in shaking off this deptession when he 
reached the steps leading to his club, and was therefore rather 
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annoyed to meet the Duke of Norland, arm.in arm with Lord 
Chineron, just as he was about to enter the vestibule. 

It was the first time he had met Norland since he heard of 
Lady Maud’s engagement, and in his present frame of mind this 
chance encounter was anything but an agreeable surprise: 

However, a well-bred man cannot show open resentment 
without any apparent cause, so he saluted his friends with ‘the 
same seeming cordiality as of old. 

He had not spoken ten words to Lord Chiesa indeed had 
~ barely shaken hands,when he observed him start and tarn ashy pale 

His eyes, almost starting from their sockets, glared-in one 
direction, as though some terrible object fixed his gaze with 
magnetic power. 

Then, like one demented, he dashed down ‘the steps and flew 
across the street. 

Norland gave-a low whistle of intense surprise. He was 
evidently startled for a moment out of his usually frigid impassive 
manner—a manner which gave one the impression that nothing 
short of an earthquake would surprise him into uttering an 
exclamation either of wonder or alarm. 

“ Really, it’s a woman! Never saw a fellow so scared by a 
woman in my life as Chineron appears to be at sight of that tall, 

thin apparition !” he ejaculated, with his eyes wide open, and a 
look of astonishment that was almost comical overspreading. his 
countenance. 

Alex Cameron, whose back was towards the street, met 
round at the ejaculation from the duke, and could scarce believe 
his eyes when they fell on the gaunt, tall woman he had met at 
his office-door not an hour since. 

A sudden light instantly dawned on his mind. He remem- 
bered now where he had met this person in past times. 

It was at Chillingwood, where she held the post of companion 
to the Dowager Lady Chineron. He remembered hearing her 
read of an evening in the drawing-room. He remembered, too, 
that she was a good reader, and possessed a clear musical voice. 
But, oh heavens, what a wreck she had become! . - 

He shuddered as he looked at her haggard face and emaciated 
form. 

Oh, how he despised the young lord in his eanate Doubtless: 
the ruin of this poor defenceless girl was his work. 
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“Freda's. resemblance to Lady Maud no longer appeared. a 
mystery. 

He must have wronged this woman dewty: thought Alex. Did 
he know her child—his child also—was that moment dying of 
stage fright ? The child of a peer put on the stage, almost in her 
infancy, to earn a pittance to,keep her poor betrayed mother 
from utter starvation. 

His eyes were opened, he cculd see it all too plainly. It was 
not David Trimbly and his wife who had hired out little Freda, 
but the poor cestitute forsaken mother. 

Up to this hour he believed his friend Chineron to be incapable 
of such wickedness. 

He had known him from a boy, and always thought him rather 
too easy and kind-hearted if anything. A little weak of purpose 
he knew him to be, and rather easily persuaded, but he could 
have sworn to Chineron’s high sense of honour and integrity had 
he been called on to do so. 

That he could first betray a woman under his mother’s pro- 
tection, and then desert her, leaving her and their child to want 
and misery, appeared almost incredible. 

Such utter heartlessness quite shocked the young barrister, 
man-about-town as he was. It appeared to him an outrage on 
common humanity. 

There was poor little Freda, too, an outcast for her parents? 
sin—poor little innocent sufferer! Ah, well, if she survived her 
present attack, he would shame Chineron into looking after this 
child. 

“Why, really, he’s going off with that scarecrow, and we 
have barely ten minutes left to catch the train,” exclaimed Nor- 
land, just as Alex had arrived at the foregoing conclusion. 

Even as the duke was speaking, Lord Chineron and the tall 
thin woman seemed to melt away in the distance together, and 
were soon lost to view in the gathering gloom of coming night. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE spirit of unrest hovered over the pillow of Lady Maud 
Chineron, throughout the long weary night, after she held that 
rather memorable conversation with her sister. 

Her better nature had been somewhat warped by the ordeal 
of passing through a few seasons of fashionable London life. 
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In the set in which she moved and. lived, rank and wealth 
was considered the chief good, and the first aim of mothers who 
had unmarried daughters was to see them carry off the richest 
matrimonial prizes in society. 

-The question was not, when a suitor offered—was he snaties 
of acceptance ? but how much a year was he worth ?—diamonds, 
before hearts, being the fashionable motto. 

The Dowager Countess of Chineron was worldly and 
ambitious ; her chief aim in life for the past few years had been 
to see her youngest daughter Duchess of Norland. 

To this end she had—well, perhaps it would not be well to say 
of such a proud and noble lady, schemed ; but, at any rate, she 
had brought every expedient in her power to bear on the duke 
to accomplish the aim in view. 

The duke had never from the first been an ardent lover. He 
admired Lady Maud: she was not only the acknowledged belle 
of the world of fashion, but she had wit, was amiable, and a 
most agreeable companion, not only in the ball-room, but in a 
country walk or ride. 

Then, too, she had never alarmed his sensibility by making 
advances, which he had found many other young ladies quite 
capable of doing, without the least encouragement on his side 
for such unmaidenly conduct. 

She was at all times natural and graceful, he liked her society 
better than that of any other young lady of his acquaintance, and 
often seriously contemplated making her his wife ; but as to pas- 
sionate attachment—well, it is just possible he was quite too. 
apathetic to indulge a grand passion. 

He would not have broken his heart had Lady Maud. been 
carried off by some other more fortunate swain, but then such 
an idea as that never entered into his most aristocratic, although 
not particularly imaginative, mind. 

Indeed, he considered it utterly impossible that Lady Maud 
could prefer any man before him. 

She had been sought by more than one eligible arti in mar- 
riage, and he noticed with unqualified satisfaction that she 
unhesitatingly rejected each offer; this, by consequence, made 
him lay the flattering unction to his vanity that she rejected all 
suitors on ‘his account alone. 

He had not yet declared himself, but his attentions had been 
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sufficiently marked to warrant the supposition that he meant 
eventually to propose. 

In short, the youthful duke had been somewhat spoilt ; he was 
sought after so desperately in the marriage market, and he began 
to fancy, Sultan like, he had only to drop his handkerchief at the . 
feet of any fair one to have it snatched up all too willingly. 

It’s just possible that he would not have proposed for the hand 
of Lady Maud so soon, had he not fancied that she was begin- 
ning to accept his attentions with less favour; hence his pride 
took the alarm, was she beginning to consider he had trifled 
with her feelings long enough, and as another suitor had 
appeared on the scene she was at full liberty to accept him. 

More especially as this new suitor was Baron Mannheim, with 
reputed millions at his back. 

The baron had met Lady Maud at a ball; he was at once 
struck with het grace and beauty, and as he was a man of 
quick resolve and daringly ambitious, he at once decided to pro- 
pose for the young lady’s hand. 

With this view, he paid great court to the Dowager Lady 
Chineron during the evening. He sat by her, conversing in his 
most insinuating manner, and was so entertaining and deferential 
that the proud woman became ~~ charmed with her new- 
found acquaintance. 

The duke noted all this and became rather alarmed. The 
baton was not a rival to be sneezed at, although he would have 
scorned to enter the lists with him or against him. But 
then if he proposed to the dowager for the hand of her daughter, 
she might consider him an eligible suitor and overrule her 
daughter’s scruples to accept the baron’s suit. 

This time the duke became a man of quick resolve ; also, he 
repaired to the town residence of the Dowager Lady Chineron as 
early next morning as etiquette would permit, and made a formal 
proposal for the hand of her daughter. 

It cannot be denied that Lady Maud had encouraged his 
attentions for a long time, nor can it be denied either that she 
wavered in her allegiance to her long-tried and true-hearted 
lover, Alex Cameron. 

She had fluttered around the dazzling prospect of a coronet 
and family diamonds of fabulous worth like a silly moth around 
a candle, now near, then farther off, never quite decided whether 
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she would accept or refuse the glittering prize when offered 
for her acceptance. 

But, alas! now that she had secured the proud position of 
the affianced bride of a duke, and become the envy of all her 
unmarried acquaintances, she felt she had sacrificed the purest 
and most enduring passion of her heart to vain, insatiable 
ambition. 

And now, for the first time in her young life, a feeling of 
unrest came over her spirit ; she was not unlike the dove sent 
out of the ark—she could find no solid ground to plant her 
foot on. 

Her troubled spirit was tossed to and fro like a frail bark 


on a summer sea nearing the surf-beaten rocks. The sun ~ 


might shine in the heavens above and the undulating ocean 
smile beneath, yet the frail bark was rushing onward towards 
the breakers, and would soon be swallowed up in the eddy-water. 

Lady Maud could never quite remember in after days how it 
came about that she found herself the affianced bride of the Duke 
of Norland. : 

She was so flurried when her mother, in a burst of feeling, 
quite unusual with that stately dame, congratulated her on 
having won the duke’s affections, that she had not courage to say 
her heart had long ago been given to Alex Cameron; so she 
acquiesced in a sort of troubled silence. 

The duke wished that the engagement should at once be made 
public. He had his reasons for so doing. He would not for the 
world have had it said that Baron Mannheim had once aspired to 
_ the hand of the woman he made his wife. 

So that Lady Maud had no time for reflection ere she found 
herself placed in a position before the world, z¢., her little world, 
from which there was no drawing back without dishonour. 

She had found to her cost that her mother despised, rather 
than sympathized, with her doubts and fears, 

Her sister, Lady Hardbend, had also thrown her back on her 
own heart ; she was repressed, nay derided, on every side where 
she might reasonably have expected advice and sympathy. 

As yet she had not been able to decide on any course of 
action for herself. 

When she began to reflect on her position she shrank from 
becoming the wife of the duke, without his first hearing from 





























































































her lips of her prior and as yet uncancelled me to Alex 
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Cameron. 

- And here, too, she felt herself a coward. She was not un- 
candid by nature, and it grieved her frank free spirit to wed the 
duke with this secret weighing on her heart. 

“ How dreary and blank life would become,” she mused, “ if I 
have to pass it with a man in whom I dare not confide the most im- 
portant passage in my past life ; if I have to guard the door of 
my heart for ever, lest in some thoughtless moment I betray my 
secret.” 

And should einai gain his ear after they were married, and 
tell the tale which, in weakness and fear, she have kept back 
from him—what then ? 

Aye, what then? Why distrust, suspicion, jealousy, and a final 
end to all confidence and restful contentment. 

She had thought of this through all the weary night of which 
we have already spoken, and when she arose with the dawn she 
was still undecided what to do. 

Her sister’s caution troubled her. The duke might fulfil his 
engagement through a sense of honour, and lead her a life of 
misery ever after by his continual jealous fears, whilst on the 
other hand he might never hear that Alex Cameron had been her 
accepted lover, and it would be only inviting jealous suspicions 
to inform him of the fact. 

Never had she so earnestly desired to have a faithful and tried 
friend as at the present eventful hour of her existence. 

A friend into whose ear she could pour out her doubts and 
perplexities, and find the ready sympathy and unselfish counsel 
she so sorely needed. 

Hitherto she had not been called on to decide any very 
momentous question, or to take any step that required much 
consideration for or against it. 

If any little perplexity had formerly exercised her mind, she at 
once flew to Alex Cameron, certain of his power to solve the 
most knotty question, and set her right on the subject. 

Now all this was changed. She sighed to think that for all 
coming time their path in life would lie far asunder and for ever 
apart. 

At first she dreaded lest Alex Cameron should demand an 


explanation concerning her faithlessness. When that fear was 


~“ 
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at an end, she felt cut to the quick to find that he had resigned 
her without one word of reproach, or even the slightest remon- 
strance, and to all appearance without a sigh of regret. 

Never had she so valued his love and esteem as she did now, 
when all was at an end betweenthem. She now began to realize 
that she had not only lost a lover, but a faithful friend. Never 
again should she find any human being whom she’ could trust 
with the inmost secrets of her heart as she had trusted Alex, and 
yet she had betrayed his trust, and trampled on the truest faith 
ever given to woman. It was the feeling of being utterly thrown 
back on her own heart for counsel and support that gave her so 
much anxiety and. unrest of spirit. To sleep or keep still she 
found utterly impossible, therefore she arose at the first dawn of 
day, thinking to banish thought, at least, by bodily exercise. 

Truth to tell, she had scarce walked a mile before she almost 
lost that sense of unrest and worry that had oppressed her the 
long night through. 

The air was keen and bracing; to breathe in such an atmos- 
phere, gave her a sense of freedom that was in the very nature 
of it a joy. 

“ One wants but little of this world’s goods to enjoy perfect con- 
tentment,” she reasoned with herself, as she sped along lightly 
over the crisp frosty ground, gaining strength and courage at 
every step. 

Why should I barter my future happiness for riches and a 
little higher rank in life? What is the world’s opinion to me that 
I should value it beyond my own peace of mind, and a clear con- . 
science? Why waste my youth in the enervating pursuit of 
pleasure, when nobler aims should employ my energies ? 

The hollowness of the little world to which she belonged, with 
its useless forms and needless ceremony, its pomps and vanities, 
glitter and gaiety, never appeared to her in its true light until that 
moment. 

Her mind occupied with conflicting thoughts, she walked 
briskly on until she reached the summit of a wide, undulating 
headland, with the broad ocean spread before her eye like a sea 
of molten silver shimmering beneath the rising sun’s effulgent 
ray. 

Here and there might be espied a fishing-boat, bearing home- 
ward, laden with the spoils of the deep: yet a solemn stillness 
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reigned around, broken only by the sullen. splash of the waves 
against the rock- bound coast. 

Away in the east the sun appeared just above the horizon, 
amid clouds of the most gorgeous tinting, from deep purple to 
the palest gold, whilst overhead the sky was changing from hazy 
grey to the softest blue. 

Beneath her feet, and as far as the eye could reach inland, the 
ground was gleaming like frosted silver, every blade of grass, 
herb, shrub and tree bearing the most delicate tracery of nature’s 
handywork. 

How could this young girl feel depressed with worldly care 
~ amid such surroundings ? 

She had, at least, health, wealth and beauty: treasures greatly 
envied by the sick, the needy, and the poor, unlovely, pinched 
daughters of toil. Why then should she give way to heart- 
sick fancies? Ah, why? 

Well, perhaps she had her heart-aches, and might be called on 
to endure as dull a care and as sharp a pain as any toil-worn 
daughter of the people. 

When she had crossed the headland she took a winding path 
. that led to the sea-shore. 

Down this path she had often tripped, when a child, with her 
brother and a youth who was, even then, her lover. Oh, the 
memory of that light-hearted careless time, how sweet it was, and 
yet how sad! 

The path was steep and winding, bounded seaward by a thorn 
fence, and landward by the turf-clad rising downs, until a sharp 
turn at the bottom of the cliff brought into full view the most 
charming sea-cove it was possible to imagine. 

When she reached the shore, the tide was nearly at its full: 
the great swelling waves came rolling in on the white pebbly 
strand with a grand, majestic undulating sweep, reminding her 
_ Of giants running a race in sportive play. 

Standing there alone, watching the ever-rolling tide, the 
trammels of worldly pride and ambition seemed to fall away from 
her shoulders, leaving her free and light-hearted once more. 

Throuzh her cowardice and folly she had placed herself in a 
wrong position, but come what might she would be truthful and 
outspoken with the duke ere another day dawned on the 
world. 
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Oh, if she could only free herself from the toils her own weak 
vanity had thrown around her, and—but alas, she dared not, 
hope that Alex would extend the hand of forgiveness towards 
her! _ 

Well, better lead a lonely life than a miserable married one 
She felt courage enough to face anything, if her engagement with 
the Duke of Norland could be cancelled. 

Strong in her resolve to bring about this much desired end, 
she began to retrace her steps homeward. 

Only last night she would rather have died of a broken heart 
than have braved her mother’s anger and the world’s scorn: 
now she rather gloried in the fact that she was resolved to brave 
everything and prepare for the worst. 

So pre-occupied was her mind with this new resolve, that she 
reached the gate leading to the shrubbery before she was well 
aware of being so near home. 

She leant on the gate a few minutes to recover herself before 
proceeding straight towards the house, saying, as she did so, 
“ Courage, Maud, and the day is won!” 

Scarce had the words passed‘her lips than she heard footsteps 
in the distance, hastily crashing over the frozen ground, and 
within a few moments some one emerged from a side path a 
little distance inside the gate, and proceeded on towards the 
house, 

It was Alex Cameron. 

“The plot thickens!” she gasped under her breath ; “oh, how 
thankful I am that Norland is not here.” 

Spite of her boasted courage, she could feel the beating of 
her own heart as she stood leaning on the gate, watching the 
retreating form of the man she still passionately loved. 

He walked like one bearing a heavy burden, his face worn and 
sad with mental suffering. 

Her heart smote her when she noted his altered appearance ; 
she doubted not but this was her work. 

The sound of the breakfast-bell ringing out on the clear frosty 
air recalled her to herself. 

She must hasten to put in an appearance before the morning 
meal began, and meet Alex once more face to face with what 
courage she could command. 

The meeting would prove a trying ordeal, but anything was 
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welcome if it put an end to the dull heart-ache she had endured — 
of late. 

It did strike her as strange that Alex should arrive thus early ; 
he was not usually of an impatient turn, but then, doubtless, 
her faithlessness had goaded him to distraction. © 


CHAPTER XI. 


WITH a beating heart and nerves stretched to their utmost 
tension, Lady Maud found herself entering the breakfast-room. 
The guests were nearly all assembled and waiting to sit down at 
table. She cast a hasty glance around: Alex Cameron was not 
present, neither was her mother. She caught her breath. How 
would the countess receive the communication he had, doubtless, 
come purposely to make ? 

She was too self-contained, however, ta show the least anxiety ; 
she was, if possible, more animated and amiable than was her 
usual wont. 

There was a general stir as soon as she entered the room. 
Spite of the sinking at her heart, she looked perfectly radiant. 
Fresh and youthful as the goddess Hebe, with sparkling eyes and 
cheeks like the damask rose ; her garments odorous of the keen 
frosty air without. 

What a pleasing contrast her healthy looks presented to the 
delicate, pale-eyed sallow young ladies who had shivered through 
their morning toilets with the aid of hot baths and glowing 
fires. 

The gentlemen, young and old, were ready to give her a hearty 
morning greeting. 

The old men, indeed, appeared particularly anxious to get a 
seat next her at table, that they might pay her compliments and 
carry on a mild flirtation during the meal. Being old and 
married, they considered themselves privileged to pay marked 
attention to the reigning beauty of the hour. 

' Not only the men, but the women also vied with each other 
in polite attention and well-bred, because not openly expressed, 
flattery. 

- The duchess in embryo was-.a personage to be courted and 
conciliated with a view to the future. 

« The young girl felt her. power and rather enjoyed it. She 
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was like a queen who anticipated dethronement every hour, yet 
determined to play the queen to the last. 

The guests were about to seat themselves at table when the 
countess entered with her usual unruffled dignity and ease. 

Lady Maud gave her a long searching glance—was it possible 
that her mother could look so calm and unemotional if she had 
seen Alex Cameron just before entering the room. 

“ Ah, he had elected to avoid making a scene—he was ever 
kind and forbearing,” was the first thought that flashed through 
her mind. Not finding her at home, he must have sought an 
interview with her sister, and possibly Lord Hardbend, as they 
were not yet at the breakfast-table ; doubtless, the countess was 
still unaware of Alex Cameron's presence in the house. 

She smiled sweetly when she caught her daughter's eye fixed 
on her with strange intensity, remarking graciously that nothing 
improved the complexion like early rising and a walk before 
breakfast ; “but then you see,” she went on, “it requires courage 
to brave the nipping air so early, when most people are loth to 
leave their warm beds and dress to come down to breakfast.” 

“That’s true indeed,” remarked a pale-faced girl. “I found it 
so awfully cold that I was almost frozen to death before I was 
half dressed.” 

“ Oh, my dear, you want stamina,” said the Duchess of Morton. 
“Our dear Maud—she will pardon me the remark, I trust ”—this 
with avery gracious smile towards her dear Maud—“ is as nanny 
as a milkmaid and just as blooming.” 

“Good, very good!” assented the old duke, rubbing his hands, - 
and ogling Lady Maud to the extent, or rather more than the 
extent, good breeding allowed; “from this time forth I will 
worship at the shrine of no other goddess of beauty than that of 
Hebe the milkmaid.” : 

No one sooner detected the covert satire in the compliment 
paid her by the duchess than Lady Maud. 

The duchess considered rosy cheeks decidedly vulgar, and. a 
young girl with a fine constitution and rude health was her 
particular aversion. 

She had been a beauty herself in her day. Not of Lady Maud’s 
type, but a tall, dark beauty, with creamy skin of the lily hue, 
and hair and eyes of a soft velvety appearance, dark almost to 


blackness. 
16 
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It had been said of her that she carried herself with dignity, 
even in her cradle, and that no mortal had ever seen her forget 
her high nobility so far as to become familiar and unbend like 
common clay is apt to do. 

A woman of position without dignity was her horror ; she 
exacted the utmost respect and deference from all around her, 
and carried herself like an empress. 

Willowy form and laughing eyes were only fit for common 
people. As to rude health—well, rude health was the possession 
of the people and could only be tolerated in a girl when she 
occupied an inferior position in the social scale, and did not rub 
against her high nobility. A full flow of animal spirits was 
another of her abominations. 

Lady Maud laughed almost loudly; her face beamed with 
mirth, and what appeared happiness; she talked too, almost 
incessantly ; planned excursions for the coming week, and, in 
short, did everything, in the eyes of the dignified old duchess, 
that a not over-refined young person, in rude health, was likely 
to do. 

It was rather excitement, however, than happiness which 
caused this unusual flow of spirits; she felt that a crisis in her 
fate was at hand, and a sort of reckless daring had come over her — 
spirit. 

Her gay mood soon became infectious. Every one unbent ex- 
cept the stiff old duchess ; even young Lady Chineron and the 
countess joined in the merriment that prevailed—no one seemed 
to know why, or wherefore, only that they found themselves 
laughing at the merest trifles, and behaving very much after the 
fashion of less aristocratic folk, in that they were more natural 
than their wont. 

When the meal was nearly finished a servant handed the 
countess a note on a salver, which she immediately opened and 
read, and then, with an apology to her guests, rose and left the 
room. 

Lady Maud’s face flushed crimson and then turned deadly 
pale. 

The battle had begun. Her turn toenter the lists would soon 
come. She must brace up every nerve for the contest. 

She waited in breathless suspense, expecting every moment to 
be summoned to hear her doom. 
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But, no—a servant’ entered bearing a note, which she half 
rose to receive ; but what was her surprise to find that the note 
was for her sister-in-law, Lady Chineron. 

“QOh;” she ejaculated, with a shrug of contempt, “quite a 
family conclave to sit in judgment on poor little me!” 

She wondered why Alex had not asked to see her alone; 
surely he might have done that, spite of her faithlessness, 

She had still in her desk a packet of letters that, ere her wed- 
ding day dawned, she must either burn or send back to him. 

There were his gifts also—some of value; she had no right to 
them, and yet she treasured them still. Why, she scarcely knew, 
perhaps with a lingering hope that Alex would come and claim 
her as his promised bride. 

The engagement ring he gave her, nearly three years since, 
which she had never dared show her mother, she always wore 
suspended from a thin gold chain around her neck. 

She put up her hand instinctively as though to snatch it from 
its hiding-place. 

Then she remembered that other eyes were on her. She must 
not confess her weakness before such witnesses. 

Breakfast was finished by this time, nearly every one had risen 
from table ; some still lingered about the room, others had gone 
to dress for walking or riding, and some to their own apartments 
to write letters. 

Lady Maud’s suspense grew almost unbearable. Why had she 
not been summoned to the library.. Was she to have-no voice in 
a matter on which hung her life’s happiness or misery ? 

And yet she lacked courage to face the man she had slighted 
and betrayed, and her mother whom she had deceived. 

She began to see her conduct in a truer light than she had 
done hitherto. Why, oh, why had she not been brave and true of 
heart? Why had she weakly yielded to the promptings of 
ambition ? It was not all her own fault, truly. The dread of her 
hard proud mother had weighed her down in the beginning, and 
her own vanity and love of conquest had done the rest. 

And now she learnt to her cost that she had never ceased to 
love Alex Cameron, never could cease to love him while life 

-lasted. : 

Whilst he no doubt had begun to ici her for a heartless, 


-faithless coquette. 
16* 
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and her faithlessness to the whole family circle. - 

Ah, it was a mean and cruel revenge! Her blood tngled i in 
her veins at the bare thought of it. 

She had never dreamt he would so far despise her as to hold 

-her up to the scorn of her own relations. 

What if he had already told Norland? Ah, that would bea 
cruel revenge indeed ! 

And now that she came to think of it, it appeared impossible 
that Norland and her brother could have missed the train. 

No, that was a mere excuse. Alex Cameron must have met 
Norland either by accident or design, and having told him the 
bitter truth had now come to her relatives to finish the revenge 
he had begun to wreak on her devoted head. 

A cold perspiration bedewed her forehead as she began to 
realize the mortifying position in which her rejected lover, 
doubtless, meant to place her. 

Had she told the facts of her engagement to Alex Cameron, 
to the Duke ‘of Norland herself, as she had decided to do that 
very day, her conduct would have worn a very different aspect in 
his eyes. Alas, what would he think of her now? 

Her heart quailed within her at the bare idea. 

She felt like one on the edge of a fearful precipice, with a 
relentless enemy in full pursuit ready to hurl her to swift 
destruction, and no way of escape open, either to the right hand 
or the left. 

“ Are you not well, Maud?” atu the Duchess of Morton, 
breaking in on her painful reverie. 

For one brief moment the young girl had forgotten she was 
not alone, and allowed something of the dismay she felt to 
appear in her face and attitude. The question of the old duchess 
recalled her to herself. 

She replied with perfect self-possession that she was quite 
well, but a little tired from the long walk she had taken, and that 
she meant to go up to her room and rest awhile. 

‘As she was about to retire, the old lady laid a detaining hand 
on her arm. 

“ We are quite alone, my dear,” she said, with a sort of patron- 
_ising graciousness that brought the warm blood into Lady 





Tt must be so, else he had never come to expose her weakness _ 





Maud’s pale cheek with a rush. that made. it:tingle with pain. 
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“Yes, we are quite by ourselves, and so I hope you will excuse 
what I.am about to-say.. You are young and inexperienced, and - 
your gaiety of heart sometimes carries you beyond: yourself. . 
Well, that is all very well just now; but if you would listen to 
the advice of one who has seen something of the world, you 
would never forget your position so far as to unbend in general 
society, and—— ” 

“Remain for ever on stilts,” broke forth Lady Maud with an- 
hysterical laugh. “ Ah, ah, ony position ; well, my position is not 
one to be envied, believe me,” she added without fully ical 
hending the exact meaning of her words. 

The old duchess, however, caught at it eagerly. “ Hem,” she 
ejaculated under her breath, “that’s the reason of our wild mirth, 
is it?: I guessed as much when Norland failed to catch the 
train.” Then aloud she added, “ Ah, my dear child, all things - 
are ordered for the best, and your high spirits will carry you 
through, no doubt. Still I am sorry, very sorry, on your mother’s 
account.” 

Lady Maud could ill brook this half-contemptuous pity. She 
drew herself up and looked the old duchess proudly in the face. 
“T fail to understand you,” she said, in a low distinct voice. “I 
was not aware until this moment that the Countess of Chineron - 
needed either pity or condolence unless, indeed, you have heard 
of some iniafortune that has befallen our family of which I am as : 
yet unaware.” _ 

The old duchess had little mented this retort. She coleuredd 
under her rouge, and began to think that she had made a mistake 
in taking the young girl to task. . What if there had been no’ 
hitch in the matrimonial arrangement, and the Duke of Norland 
still contemplated the alliance with satisfaction. “Well, my dear 
Maud,” she hastened to add, “it may have been your own words 
that made me suppose—ah—that is—ah, but, of course, it is all . 
right between you and the Duke of Norland?” 

Lady Maud gave her fair shoulders a contemptuous shrug. 
“Oh, we are to be pitied on the duke’s account, are we?” she 
asked with a light laugh. “Well, we are thankful for small 
‘mercies ; but really your kindly sympathy moves me much. Pray 
don’t be. angry, my dear duchess, you know how my high 
spirits carry me away at times, and really I cannot help laughing 
to think what cross purposes we have been playing at.” 
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And without any further explanation of this rather ambiguous 
little speech she left the old lady to make what she could out of 
the whole matter. 

_Once she found herself alone in the hall z a sad reaction took 
place in her spirits, her manner changed from gay to grave 
instantly. - 

“Ah,” she murmured with a deep drawn sigh, “this is a 
painful as well as an unexpected dénouement.” 

The entire aspect of her position had changed as if by evil 
enchantment. She, the courted, the petted, the all but wor- 
shipped belle of fashion, was now brought face to face with 
shame ahd contempt. Aye, and scorn too, if the duke should 
insist on breaking off the engagement. And doubtless he meant 
to do so, and for that reason had absented himself from the 
dinner-party yesterday. 

And she who would have joyed to be free a few short hours 
since, at this moment considered the refusal of the duke to fulfil . 
his engagement the greatest evil that could befall her in life. 

Slighted!. Scorned! ‘Cast off! Oh, it was desolating ! 
withering ! 

Her suspense became unbearable. She must know the worst - 
at. once. 

Nerving herself with almost superhuman effort she hastened 
towards the library. 

At the door she paused with breath almost suspended, her 
heart beating ‘audibly. 

- A sort of chill came over her, that was akin to terror. Why 
was the house so awfully still? The silence of death appeared 
to, brood along # me dim corridors and stalk unbidden through the 
house. 

As she stood with her hand on the door-handle, dreading to . 
turn it and enter the room, a sob smote on her ear. A heart- 
rending sob of sorrow that came from some stricken spirit. 

Could it be her mother thus crushed and heart-stricken ? 

‘With a sort of reckless despair she threw open the door and 
entered. The first. person her eye fell on was her brother’s wife, 
with such an expression of fixed agony’on her colourless face - 
that the heart of Lady Maud stood still as she looked at it. 

What could it mean? What had George’s wife to do with 
Alex Cameron’s revelations ? 
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Then she turned towards her mother. Ah, she will never 
forget to her dying day the expression of her mother’s white set 
face. 

Lord Hardbend and her sister, who were also present, looked 
pale and sorrow-stticken. 

What did all this terrible grief portend? Her terror gave place 
to utter bewilderment. Then a sudden thought flashed across 
her brain and chilled her heart’s-blood. 

Norland had spoken slightingly of her in his anger, when he 
found how she had deceived him. Her brother had resented it 
—a duel had been the result—one had fallen mortally wounded 
—was perhaps already dead ! and the slain man was her brother! 
Hence that blank look of horror on her sister-in-law’s sorrow- 
stricken countenance, and the expression of dismay depicted on 
each face. 

Her brain became dizzy, she felt faint with terror and dismay. 

No one had noticed her entrance, not an eye had been turned 
towards her. 

Each one was too absorbed in grief to pay any attention 
to her white face and scared inquiring gaze. 

She advanced slowly towards Lord Hardbend, who had at 
length noticed her presence in the room, and opened her lips to 
address him, but no sound issued forth, her tongue clave to the 
roof of her mouth, her lips were parched as if with fever. 

Seeing her distress, he led her to a chair, and said, in a scarcely 
audible whisper: “ Pray don’t give way before the poor widow 
—try to appear calm for your mother’s sake. Alas, poor fellow ; 
no grief, however bitter, can bring back the dead !” 

“Dead! George dead? Slain?” she gasped hoarsely, but so. 
low that only Hardbend heard her. 

He bowed his head in silence. 

His silent assent fell on her heart like a fiat of doom. Hence- 
forth her family would regard her with aversion, if not with 
horror. 

With a low cry she threw up her arms, like one sinking beneath 
deep water, and fell back apparently lifeless. 
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CHAPTER XII. - 


WHEN one is taken by sudden surprise and a new light, like a 
revelation, is thrown on events that hitherto appeared perplexing, 
if. not mysterious, the mind is apt to become absorbed in a 
train of thought to the exclusion of all other objects. 

Such was the case with Alex Cameron after he had watched 
Lord Chineron and his strange companion out of sight from the 
steps of his club in Pall Mall. 

With a thoughtful and pre-occupied air he walked mechani- 
cally across the hall towards the library without noticing that 
the Duke of Norland was close at his elbow. 

In the same mechanical manner, also, he seated himself, and 
taking up a daily paper began, from mere habit, to scan its 
contents. He had barely cast his eye on it, however, when the 
voice of Norland fell discordantly on his ear. 

“Well, I call it deucedly odd of Chineron,” he was saying, 
as he passed his hand through, or rather over, his hair, which 
was cut so close to his head that had he been a follower of the 
prophet, his good genii could not have found one lock wherewith 
to lay hold on to draw him upwards to the seventh heaven. 

However, as it was, he passed his hand over his head, and 
pulled his moustache, looking the very picture of perplexity and . 
wonderment. 

“Yes, I call it deucedly odd of him,” he repeated. “ Where 
can he be off to, I wonder! If he’s not back in quarter less than 
no time it will be impossible to catch the train. . Well, I'll give . 
him five minutes’ grace, and then if he’s not here I’ll be. off with- 
out him—really, though, I don’t know what account I am to give 
of—of our Don Juan—gone off with a—a—well, she didn’t look 
like one of the Graces, did she?” 

Alex felt called on to make some reply. He looked up from 
his newspaper and said rather curtly: “ Had rather the appear- 
ance of a starved seamstress, I should say.” 

“Ah, good! Yes, she was just a bag of bones, and no mis- 
take—but that makes it all the more odd —couldn’t tell his wife, 
you know, that he vanished in misty-air with one of the weird 
sisters, could I? She’d think I was making fun of her.” 

As this did not appear to require any answer, Alex resumed 
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his paper and appeared deeply interested in the leading article, 
although he did not comprehend one word—his ee were 
travelling elsewhere. 

Presently the duke began again, “ Time’s up, haven’t another 
minute to spare. Would you mind telling Chineron, if he 
comes back here, that I waited till the last moment for him. 
You see, it would never do for me to miss the train. Chineron 
and.I are due to dine at Chillingwood this evening. In fact, 
we were just going to start in a cab, waiting for us at the door, 
when that wretched scarecrow of a woman attracted his atten- 
tion. You saw how he rushed off with her, apparently forget- 
ting all about our engagement. Well, you see, whatever Chineron 
does, it will never do for me to absent myself from this dinner- 
party—fact is, I mean that if I did not put in an appearance this 
evening, it would seem as though I wanted to put.a slight on 
Lady Chineron and her daughter ; and under the circumstances, 
you know, I’d deserve a horsewhipping if I failed to reach 
Chillingwood in time for dinner. The train we were going by is 
the last that stops at Frampton to-night, so I’m off, and deuce 
take it, I’ve driven the time so close that I may fail to catch 
the train after all.” 

So saying the duke hurried from the room, and shortly after- 
wards Alex saw him driving away from the door of the club at 
full speed in a hansom. 

Alex had listened almost in silence whilst the duke had been 
airing his vexation about Chineron’s strange disappearance. 

Norland and himself had been old friends and schoolfellows . 
together, but now a feeling of resentment that amounted: almost 
to‘hatred filled his heart against the man who had taken from 
him life's best gift. 

It would only bring ridicule on himself should he chance to 
show his resentment openly, and therefore he found it his wisest 
course to hold his peace. 

He never once contemplated taking a mean revenge on the 
woman who had made shipwreck of his dearest hope in life. Ah, 
no, he loved her too truly to plant a thorn in her pillow that 
would disturb her future rest ! 

He told himself again and again that things had been ordered 
for the best ; Lady Maud was no fitting wife for a poor man, with: 
her love of society and expensive tastes. And now he was free 
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to do as he pleased. What meant riches for a bachelor in 
chambers would be a mere pittance for a married couple in 
Mayfair. 

Ah, yes, things had turned out for the best—then why repine ? 
when all was at an end between him and the woman he loved. 

_ And yet there was the heart-ache and the wearing bitterness of 
spirit which all his sophistry could not allay. One thought ever 
haunting his memory which the calmest mode of reasoning failed 
to banish from his breast. 

The chance meeting with Norland on the club steps brought 
back this unpleasant tide of memories like a flood. 

He was far from heart-whole yet. He could not help owning 
this to himself with a vexed sigh of passionate regret. 

But however much carking care frets a man’s soul, he seldom 
fails to dine. 

Alex Cameron remembered he was mortal, and ordered a choice 
little dinner. Not that he was much of an epicure. He had often 
dined on a chop that he might purchase a choice bouquet for his 
lady-love. But all that was over now, and he must make the 

est of life, and take what enjoyment remained, if not with a 
thankful heart at least without putting on sackcloth and ashes 
to be seen of the multitude. 

He had not eaten much that day, so one should not consider 
him wanting in sentiment because he ate a good dinner, and felt 
rather less despondent after he had finished his small bottle of 
choice old port. 

In fact, he felt himself up to hard work, and decided to hasten 
back to his chambers and begin a long-delayed task. 

He rather liked taking up his pen after midnight, and con-: 
tinuing his labours far into the small hours of the coming day. 
He could think out a subject more clearly in the deep silence and 
solitude of night than in the busy glare of full day. 

It was a bad habit, he owned ; but then he could not sleep 
when his brain was full of active‘thought, and he might as well 
work as lie tossing on a sleepless couch through the long weary 
hours of darkness. 

So, as we have said, having refreshed his inner man, he felt 
equal, as he told himself, for anything ; and lighting a cigar, he 
left the club and bent his steps eastward. 

The moon had risen by this time, and although the wind 
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blew.cold and. raw from the river, yet the atmosphere was much . 
less dense than Alex had found it a few hours since. 

Once out in the street his thoughts went back to Lord 
Chineron and the woman with whom he had disappeared in the 
murky gloom but a few short hours ago. 

He had not come back to the club. But then, he might have 
gone to the station and proceeded on to Chillingwood as before 
arranged with Norland. 

Or he might be sitting, even now, by his child’s death-bed, with 
that stony-faced woman standing near like a very Nemesis. 

Just as this thought crossed his mind he turned into Waterloo 
Place, and came face-to-face with the Duke of Norland. 

“ Alex, my dear fellow, I’m the most unfortunate wretch 
alive!” exclaimed the young nobleman, ruefully. “The fates 
are against me. I’ve lost the train after all!” 

“ And what about Chineron?” asked Alex, his mind intent 
only on one subject. 

“ The deuce take it! it’s all his fault; but I’d like to know 
where he is, at this moment, for all that. His conduct is so 
deuced strange! never turned up at the station; think of that! 
But I’m forgetting to ask, did he return to the club?” 

“T have not seen him. But tell me how it was you missed the 
train?” 

“ Oh, as I said, the fates are against me! No sooner had my 
cab reached Charing Cross, than cabby, dodging on the wrong 
side of the road, ran into a ’bus and came to grief. There wasa 
smash ; and before I could get clear of the wreck, time was nearly | 
up. I dashed across the road like mad—never stopped to take 
a.ticket, but as I reached the platform, I saw my train slowly 
moving off in the dim distance. Then I turned and asked the 
ticket porter if he had seen Lord Chineron—fellow knows him 
quite well, you see ; but Chineron hadn’t passed the barrier ; the 
porter was quite certain of that. Well, seeing I'd lost the train, 
I hurried back to see how it fared with my unfortunate cabby. 
I found a crowd ; the horse not much injured, but cab smashed, 
and poor cabby, with a broken arm, been hel, ed to the hospital. 
It was my fault, don’t you see, driving so close to time; sol saw 
the poor wretch safe, and—and—well, you see, had him seen to, 
and all that sort of thing ; couldn’t do less you know—and now, 
by-the-way, I’m on the point of famishing ; will you turn back to 
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the club and sup with me? rather too late for dinner; must be * 
nearly on the stroke of ten, I. should think.” i 
- Alex ‘excused himself somewhat coldly, saying that. he. had 
business. to attend to at his chambers, and the young men 
parted, the duke holding out his hand as he bade Alex good-: 

night, which he, Alex, did not appear to see. 

They had been such firm friends since boyhood that the duke 
was quite taken aback at this cut direct. 
. For more than a minute he stood motionless with astonish- 
ment on the pavement... Then an idea crossed his brain, and he- 

gave.a low whistle expressive of extreme amazement. ’ 

“Oh, mirabile dictu / is that the way the wind blows?” he.ex- 
claimed aloud. “A light breaks on my mind. Well; Alex, old 
boy,-I had no idea you possessed so little of worldly wisdom! . 
What, aspire to the’ hand of the Dowager Chineron’s daughter ? 
Why, my impecunious prince of good fellows, you’d have a much 
better chance of winning the hand of a queen’s daughter than 
that of the Dowager Countess of Chineron’s!” 

The idea that Alex. Cameron envied him as a successful rival ° 
tickled his fancy immensely ; he laughed and whistled alternately ° 
until he reached his club in Pall Mall. 

Meanwhile, Alex continued his way eastward, but no longer 
full of energy and purpose. 

This second meeting with his rival had set his nerves ajar, and 
out of tune with the work-a-day world. 

The old dreary depression came over him once more, like a 
wintry cloud shutting out the sunlight. 

He began to ask himself, where was the use of toiling after 
wealth and fame? Of what use was anything to him beyond a 
mere pittance? Was he not from henceforth a lonely, dis- 
appointed man? 

Then he fell back on his old source of cumfort once more. 
It was some relief to know that if he possessed no incentive to 
ambition, he was at least placed in circumstances which raised 
him above the power of temptation to swerve from the strict path 
of rectitude. Yes, he thanked God that he was in a position to 
do the right and fear no man. 

He did not hurry his footsteps; his chambers, held no 
particular attraction for him in his unsettled state of mind. 

_ Alex was not quite fitted by temperament for a lonely bachelor . 
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_existence.- He had nothing about him of that brooding moodi- 
ness which unfits a man for social life. 

His one aim in life had formerly been to marry the woman 
he- loved .and live in the bosom of his family “far from the 

:madding crowd.” 

He did not care for the rush and the crush of large assemblies, 
but he loved to have a few friends about him ; and he had once 
planned out pleasant social gatherings around his own hearth, 

-where he could entertain his friends with hospitable warmth, 
but without vain show or ostentation. 

All that, however, like other hopes, vanished with Lady Maud’s 

. broken faith, and henceforth—so he had told himself a hundred 
times before—his heart and his hearth would be desolate. 

Yet it appeared strange, even to himself, how lone and desolate 
his chambers seemed to him on this particular night in question. 

The clocks were striking the hour of eleven—it was not by any 
means a late hour, as considered from a man’s point of view, 
especially one accustomed to London society—as Alex entered 
the Temple precincts and turned down the narrow way leading 
past the Temple Church. As he neared his own chambers in 
Elm Court he heard the heavy tramp of a policeman in the 
distance, and within a few moments he came close up to him. 

It was so dark at this point that one could not recognize his 
most intimate friend by sight; but ‘all in an instant the police- 
man turned his dark-lantern full on the face of Alex Cameron. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” he said, on seeing who he had thus brought 
to a stand-still, “ of course I couldn't tell who it was in the dark, . 
and I’m afraid there’s bad charactérs about ; anyways, sir, you’d 
better be careful how you enter your chambers, and perhaps I’d 
better see it’s all right there.” 

“Oh, never fear, a burglar wouldn’t think of breaking into my 
chambers,” interrupted Alex ; “that’s the last place in London 
to tempt a thief,” and with a careless “ good-night, my man,” he 
passed on, spite of a loud preliminary hem betokening that the 
policeman had some further information he wished to impart. 

Had not Alex been so pre-occupied with his own cares, he 
would have noticed that the man was all anxiety to communicate 
something he considered it was most important that the young 
barrister should become acquainted with. 

“I can’t make it out,” said the policeman, rubbing his chin 
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thoughtfully. “I was just a wondering, when I came up with him, 
whether it wasn’t hisself that had been firing that shot at his own 
head. I’m sure the report came from his chambers, an’ there’s a 
light there—wonder what's up? Well, ’tis my duty to follow an’ 
see that all’s right, ’cause I’ll have to report on that pistol-firing to 
the inspector, soon as I’m off duty. May be, that thin scarecrow 
of a woman is up to some of her tricks ; she looks wild enough 
to put an end to herself any minit. She’s been going in an’ out 
number seven all day long, as though she’d something on her 
mind. 

“T asked Trimbly who she was an’ what she wanted about here, 
but he is so cut up about his poor little girl he didn’t seem to 
-hear what I was talking about. I don’t think as how Mr. 
Cameron is a very wild sort of gentinniod, but then he’s a 
bachelor, an’ single gents has a deal o’ temptation from the 
female sect, as I sees an’ knows. I'd stop that starved woman a 
running after him at number seven, if once I know’d what she 
was up to; an’ that’s what I'll find out afore another day’s over 
my head ; any how, I'll just look in at oni Cameron’s chambers, 
an’ see the rights of the matter at once.” 

Having arrived at this determination, he moved on at a quick - 
pace towards number seven, rather expecting to hear Mr. 
Cameron shouting police, before he reached the door. 


(To be continued.) 





H Week in the Crimea. 


Down the dreamy waters of the azure Bosphorus, our little 
Russian steamer glides to the Black Sea, which in the distance 
looks calm as a summer lake. Never were appearances more 
deceitful! An ominous tossing begins at the very mouth of the 
Straits, and a sudden storm springs up with terrific violence. 
Over a black and surging waste, lashed by howling winds and 
canopied by an inky sky, we toss and tumble through the forty- 
five hours to which the usual twenty-four of the passage are pro- 
longed. The Russian and Turkish deck passengers at once sub- 
side on to their wooden shelves with groans and prayers, while 
the bewildered Russian stewards rush aimlessly about the boat, 
unable to interpret the wants of the French and English in the 
cabins. The long hours drag slowly on, and the second night is 
‘a pandemonium of wind and wave ; but with the first red streak 
of dawn comes a welcome lull. Our troubles are over, and we 
hurry on deck to find that the steamer is just entering the noble 
harbour of Sebastopol. Even here the crisp blue waves are 
racing before a wild north wind, iced with Caucasian snows, but 
granite cliffs crowned by two frowning forts shelter us from the 
gale which rages outside. Passing under Fort Constantine, 
_ we steam slowly up the winding water-way between bleak ranges 
of rugged hills. The gaunt ruins of the Imperial Palace surmount 
a distant height with long rows of broken walls and empty 
window-spaces ; the conspicuous position and absolute desolation 
of this standing memorial of the great siege combining to produce 
a strangely impressive picture. 

The passport formalities are endless ; a solemn young Russian 
officer comes on board, accompanied by the superintendent of 
police, and other functionaries of stern and suspicious aspect. 
Every paper is examined with minutest care, and being the 
owner of a passport covered with foreign visas, my cross-examina- 
tion lasts nearly half-an-hour. Thrice I vainly congratulate 
myself on being at liberty to land ; but thrice I am recalled, as 
fresh excitement is roused by hieroglyphics which my interro- 
gators are unable to decipher, and which I have never noticed 
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until subjected to the present severe and painful scrutiny. At 
length the ordeal is over, and after a prolonged examination of 
our scanty baggage by custom-house officials, also of appalling 
and dignified demeanour, we mount the noble flight of marble 
stairs to the magnificent sculptured arch which forms the water- 
gate of Sebastopol. The blue harbour is alive with shipping ; 
ironclads, trading vessels and sailing craft of every kind dot the 
wide expanse of water, and the snowy dome of a cathedral soars 
above the stone houses and stunted trees of the city into a sky 
of vivid blue across which fleecy clouds are flying fast. After a 
refreshing tumbler of the universal “tchai,” the Russian lemon 
tea, and um petit bout de toilette, a troika is chartered for 
Balaklava, the three black horses skilfully handled by a bar- 
baric-looking coachman in brown fur cap and heavy grey gown 
with tight bodice and wadded skirt. The spirited team scampers 
merrily uphill to a lofty tableland, covered with sand, scrub and 
withered grass, where choking clouds of dust conceal the bleak 
steppes in front. : 

It is only September, but the icy wind which already 
sweeps over the Crimea conveys a dim realization: of the 
sufferings endured throughout that historic winter of 1854, 
when the steppes were white with snow and the harbour locked 
in ice. 

We halt at the excavated city of ancient Kherson, remarkable 
for curious rock dwellings and tombs still containing the bones 
of early inhabitants; but whether of Tartar invader or Greek 
colonist, who shall say? Civilization and barbarism tread so 
closely on each other in the Crimea, that historical traces of the 
distant past often become confused beyond recognition. Crim 
Tartary, known to the ancient world as Chersonesus Taurica, 
possessed a legendary reputation many centuries before the 
Christian era, but the early history of the bleak and barren 
peninsula is veiled in the twilight of dreamiand and myth. Greek 
thought pictured the Chersonese as a dark realm of mystery and 
death, and the fancies of the early poets teemed with vivid im- 
agery drawn from the inhospitable shores and savage cliffs washed 
by the stormy waves of the treacherous Euxine. Although the 
city of Sebastopol was built on the supposed site of Kherson, 
when the Crimea was annexed to Russia in 1786, recent excava- 
tions show that the ancient town extended far inland. Sandy 
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tracks seam the plain in every direction round the rocky dwell- 
ings of the early Tauri, baths, ovens and cisterns hcneycomb the 
granite foundations, and the museum contains numerous house- 
hold utensils of earthenware and iron, together with the stone 
weapons and flint arrowheads of primitive times. Rude carvings 
of discs and circles symbolize some forgotten Eastern creed, 
buried too deeply in the dust of ages to be capable of excava- 
tion. Archaic sculpture, Greek inscriptions and Roman brick- 
work suggest a medley of ideas, and we escape from the be- 
wildering chronology of ancient Kherson to the neighbouring 
church of St. Vladimir, a distinct landmark of one memorable 
epoch in Crimean history. The ancient sanctuary now forms 
the crypt of the brilliant cathedral overhead, and the rugged 
simplicity of the venerable church contrasts sharply with the 
elaborate ornament of the modern temple. The black stone 
font wherein the Apostle of Russia baptized the first Tartar 
converts to Christianity, occupies the centre of the shadowy 
crypt; the spot on which St. Vladimir stood being railed off 
and considered holy ground. Wild-looking peasants with 
matted hair and long beards are kissing the jewelled Icons 
in the upper church with much preliminary bowing and cross- 
ing. The uncouth aspect of these fervent worshippers shows 
that, even in the nineteenth century, Russia still hovers on 
the edge of barbarism. Close at hand lies the monastery of St. 
George, hewn in a granite cliff which towers up perpendicularly 
from the Black Sea. Long tunnels lead to a labyrinth of cells 
and chapels, from whence flights of rocky steps emerge on the 
outside of the precipice, where arbutus clings to the narrow ledges 
and yellow broom trees wave in the wind. These impregnable 
strongholds were able to protect themselves from the fierce tribes 
of wandering Tartars in the early days of Russian Christianity, 
and the monastery of St. George, rich in legends of attack and 
defence, coloured by the miracles of local saints, gains additional 
interest to English minds as Miss Nightingale’s head-quarters 
during the Crimean War. A brown-frocked monk, with long 
grey curls and flowing beard, conducts us through the maze of 
rock tunnels. His brethren are in choir, and the weird chanting 
of the Eastern Church mingles with the eternal voice of the sea, 
as it breaks into foam against the frowning cliff. Across the 
water, blue as molten lapis-lazuli to-day, thousands of seagulls 
17 
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fly in’ a white cloud to their home in the rocks, described as 
“the bird-haunted headlands” even in the days of Euripides, 
who wove into his great drama, “ Iphigenia in Tauris,” the wild 
scenery of this iron-bound coast, with its fierce traditions of human 
sacrifice and barbaric orgies. 

We reach Balaklava by a gradual descent from the high table- 
land to the marble obelisk which marks the entrance to the 
Valley of Death, down which the Six Hundred rode to their 
doom, or rather to their immortality. The open space of shelv- 
ing plain narrows between majestic cliffs, which close around it 
and bound the harbour. The hopelessness of a cavalry charge 
in such a position is apparent, exposed to a raking fire of shot 
and shell on either side from the guns planted on the heights. 

The sacrifice which won the admiration of the world seems 
ignored by the Russians of to-day, and the presence of a huge 
merry-go-round in the valley consecrated by the life-blood of 
English heroes gives us a shock of indignant surprise. Balaclava 
is now the favourite playground of the rising generation, and the 
Valley of Death resounds with the laughter of a holiday-keeping 
crowd. The blue harbour is surpassingly beautiful, and though 
black cliffs surround the fathomless water with an apparently im- 
passable barrier, a man-of-war can sail through the winding es- 
tuary and anchor close to the shore. 

A ruined Genoese castle, on the site of an old Tartar fort, 
crowns a height above the sea, and the word “ Antelope,” painted 
in white letters on a crumbling tower, remains as a memento of 
Gordon’s Crimean expedition in the gunboat of that name. The 
quaint wooden balcony of a little Russian inn at the water's 
edge offers an inviting retreat from the midday sun, but 
the menu in topsy-turvy Russian character is an inscrutable 
mystery, until one of my companions utters the magic word, 
“Bosch,” when a delicious soup mixed with cream is at once 
served, accompanied by tiny meat pdtés. With fresh mackerel 
from the harbour, and the indispensable “ tchai,” we are soon for- 
tified for a drive at break-neck speed across the sandy plains to 
the French cemetery, where 80,000 of our brave allies were buried. 
Trim walks divide rows of white mausoleums wherein the dif- 
ferent companies and their officers rest as though in a common 
grave. This mode of sepulture, by destroying individuality, 
_ lessens the pathetic interest .of a military burial ground, and the 
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French cemetery, though neat and orderly, lacks every trace of 
personal tenderness. The harsh outlines of the square monu- 
ments are unsoftened by nature’s embroidery of moss or flower, 
only the gilt lettering seen through the iron gratings relieves the 
pallid monotony of each interior ; and dusty wreaths of immor- 
telles hang above the tiny altar, which turns every mausoleum 
into a chapel. We gladly leave the cheerless scene for Bracher’s 
House, the head-quarters of Lord Raglan, a white building in a 
green oasis of vines and cherry trees. The sweet yellow grapes 
droop in heavy clusters among the reddening leaves of the sunny 
vineyard, through which we pass to a mossy stone beneath a 
sycamore. A bench under the spreading boughs was the 
favourite seat of the great commander, and beneath the slab his 
body was laid until it could be removed to England. The house 
is empty, but an inscription shows the room where Raglan died ; 
and some mildewed engravings of himself and Codrington hang 
on the walls. <All other personal memorials were bought up as 
a speculation after the war by an enterprising Greek. 

Our next destination is the English cemetery on Cathcart’s 
Hill. The crumbling stones with their blackened moss and 
yellow lichen bear familiar texts and tender words, which possess 
a strange significance in this foreign land. Climbing rose trees 
throw trailing branches round cross and headstone as they 
rise from evergreens and flowers, which give touches of verdure 
and colour to the mournful solitude of the wind-swept heights. 
Wecan recognize the cemetery as a true “ God’s Acre,” though the 
annual grant of £30 from the English Government is inadequate 
for the preservation of the monuments. A high stone wall pro- 
tects the burial ground from the ravages of wild animals and the 
desecration of wandering Tartars, whose barbarous ideas and 
wild superstitions even now render defences necessary. Nomadic 
tribes still frequent the Crimea, though the conical huts of 
smoke-blackened Tartar villages testify here and there to the 
gradual civilization of the restless Asiatic element on Russian soil. 

As we leave the cemetery a crimson sunset flames over land 
and sea, throwing a lurid glare across the dusty landscape. 
- The grey monuments glow for a moment with carmine fire, 
fading quickly into the ashen tints of a twilight which deepens 
into the darkness of a moonless night. We lose our way con- 


tinually before we reach Sebastopol. Sometimes we clatter over 
17* 
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ground strewn with the battered tins and broken bottles which 
mark the site ofa former. canteen. Occasionally the three 
horses get entangled in the confusion of reins and harness when 
descending a hill ; and once we leave the erratic troika to its 
fate, and pick our own way through bush and briar with the aid 
of a few treasured wax matches. We reach our hotel in safety 
just as the white city is illuminated in changing hues by the 
search lights of the ironclads in the harbour. Three red lights 
burning opposite the marble water-gate signify that a tremen- 
dous gale is raging in the Black Sea, and apprehensions as to our 
return journey are only relieved by the dubious consolation that 
the weather cannot get worse, the triple signal expressing the 
last extremity to which even storms can go. 

The wind next morning still blows with hurricane force, and 
white-crested waves dash showers of spray over the marble 
stairs from which we step into a sailing boat bound for Inker- 
man. Time is precious, and the route by water shorter than 
by land, so we take advantage of the rough but favourable 
wind and race down the harbour at terrific speed in our smart 
little cutter. The Russian boatman soon inspires us with con- 
fidence in his skill, and in half-an-hour the boat ceases to dive 
and plunge, as we scud along a blue creek under the lee of 
lofty cliffs to the Lago Nero, a shallow mere, sown thickly with 
rustling reeds. Presently we glide into the narrow river which 
flows through the valley of Inkerman. The moss-grown bridge 
above the stream was the centre of the battle; and the clear 
waters which now mirror blue tufts of forget-me-nots and rosy 
spires of foxglove, were then crimsoned with, blood. On the 
rugged heights the picturesque monastery of St. Clement con- 
fronts us, hewn in the solid rock by the saint and his companions 
eighteen centuries ago, according to the received tradition of the 
Eastern Church. The curious sanctuary appears from below no 
larger than a sea-bird’s nest in a granite hollow. Rocky stairs 
and tunnels ascend the towering cliff to an immense height, and 
lead to the cavernous church, scooped out by Nature’s hand, but 
enlarged and improved upon with infinite toil and trouble. The 
gloom of the interior is accentuated by the ruby lamps burning 
above gaudy Icons on the rocky walls. Mass is proceeding within 
the holy doors, closed at this point of the service, and displaying 
gilt panels, painted with melancholy Byzantine saints. The air 
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is heavy with incense, and bearded monks with black curls 
hanging over their shoulders, occupy the oaken stalls. A reve- 
rential crowd of peasants stands absorbed in devotion, and their 
mournful chanting rises in a melodious litany of fervent sup- 
plication. The intricate ceremonial of the Eastern Church 
adapts itself curiously to the stolid and unchanging temperament 
of the Russian serf. Probably a lasting impression could only be 
made on his rugged personality by a process of constant repe- 
tition and a ponderous form of worship. The service has been 
going on for several hours, but no sign of weariness is percep- 
tible. Our entrance and exit are alike unnoticed, for every eye 
is fixed on the holy doors, and as we cross the ante-chapel, 
which contains the rocky bed of St. Clement and the skulls of 
generations of departed monks, the Trisagion peals forth in a 
grand harmony, echoed back from the hollow mountain in un- 
earthly reverberations, which suggest a choir of unseen spirits. 
The whole face of the rock is riddled with bullets. The 
Russian troops commanded the range on the left, and the guns of 
the allied armies occupied the opposite hills, while the storm of 
battle raged furiously between the conflicting forces on the inter- 
vening plain, now traversed by a railway. Tartar tombs and cave- 
dwellings honeycomb the sombre cliffs to an inaccessible height. 
How the early tribes managed to reach their airy perches is an 
insoluble problem, and we hasten from these relics of an unknown 
past to the famous Redoubt, reached by a winding mountain road. 
A grey obelisk marks the spot, erected on the highest point of the 
rolling upland. The inequality of the ground has been caused by 
the explosion of shells, and the tearing up of the surface by heavy 
shot, the earth to the depth of six feet being plentifully sown 
with ammunition. During the half-hour spent at the Redoubt a 
huge cannon-ball is excavated from a deep cutting, while bullets, 
round or conical, are picked out of every shovelful of soil. The 
treasure trove is offered for sale, and we can testify that our 
Inkerman relics were not imported thither from Birmingham, but 
dug from the battle field before oureyes. Returning to the boat, 
we sail down another broad blue arm of the harbour, and land 
near a rocky promontory surmounted by a golden dome, which 
rises above the black spires of slender cypresses. This stately 
cupola crowns the superb church of the Russian cemetery, where 
100,000 soldiers were laid to rest. The bleak hillside is dotted by 
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the mud cottages of the harbour fishermen, whose rude nets are 
drying in the sun. A clumsy market-boat shoves off from the 
wooden quay with a load of grey-clad peasants bound for Sebas- 
topol. The stolid countenances are all cast in the same mould, 
and resemble each other as closely as the faces of a flock of sheep. 
Centuries of serfdom have destroyed individuality, grinding the 
peasantry down to a hopeless monotony of feature and character. 
The day of freedom dawns, but the untrained will scarcely knows 
how to grasp or use the unfamiliar gift. 

A magnificent triumphal arch forms a noble entrance to the 
great military cemetery. Cypress avenues converge round a 
sculptured marble memorial, and thickets of laurel encircle monu- 
ments carved in high relief with incidents of the Crimean battles. 
Legions of nameless graves grouped round the splendid tombs of 
the Russian generals indicate that those who fell round their 
leader shared his glory. The imposing mausoleums, hung with 
votive wreaths and emblazoned with armorial bearings, are 
masterpieces of the sculptor’s art, the purity of snowy marble and 
blue-veined alabaster enhanced by green lawns and autumn 
flowers of richest colouring. Ivy-bound beds of violets fill the 
air with fragrance beneath the spreading branches of noble trees, 
and the low twittering of birds among the leaves stirs the 
solemn silence of the shadowy avenues. Burial in this consecrated 
spot ranks among the honours of war, and only those who fall in 
battle, or who took part in the siege of Sebastopol, can claim a 
grave within the sacred inclosure. 

Russia honours her heroic dead, and, where no survivor remains 
to tend the grave of the departed soldier, the Government charges 
itself with the task of keeping his memory green, renewing the - 
faded lettering of every tomb with anxious care that no name 
shall be lost from the scroll of fame. The grand memorial church 
is rich in marbles, mosaic and gold. Jewelled Icons encrust the 
polished walls, and the Byzantine paintings are of unrivalled 
merit in this special phase of religious art. Colossal pictures of 
Christ, the Virgin and the Saints, on golden backgrounds, cover 
the exterior of dome and portico, producing an effect of barbaric 
splendour. 

The realistic force of these characteristic representations appeals 
to that side of the Sclavonic mind which moulds and colours the 
national idea of religion. The atmosphere of personal affection, . 
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and the playful simplicity which breathes through the early 
German and Italian schools of painting are entirely absent. The 
Russian transfers the feeling with which he regards his earthly 
lord to God and the Saints. His sluggish imagination conceives 
no higher ideal of worship than a slight exaggeration of his ordi- 
nary mental attitude, and these wide-eyed, wondering saints re- 
flect something of his own melancholy and bewildered nature 
The erection of the cemetery church was a labour of love under- 
taken by the united Russian empire. The wealth of East and 
West contributed to embellish the sanctuary, and the coup dail 
is full of impressive beauty, with the glow of painted windows 
warming the stainless purity of the mighty dome, the shafts 
of coloured light emphasizing the whiteness of the marbles, 
and intensifying the brilliance of jewelled Icon and gilded 
screen. 

The little Sebastopol museum, with its mementoes of the Czar 
Nicholas and his generals, their orders, uniforms and weapons, 
demands a cursory examination on our way to the Malakoff. 
Through skeleton streets of bombarded houses, riddled with 
bullets and surrounded by heaps of broken masonry, the road 
ascends to the famous fort. The ownership of the ruins is often 
unknown, the inhabitants disappearing at the time of the siege, 
and never returning to their desolate homes. It is stated that 
the Government never takes actual possession of the property, but 
only accepts it as a sacred trust on behalf of possible claimants in 
the future. Should this assertion be correct, the “ Little Father” 
richly deserves his paternal title. An old Russian soldier accom- 
panies us to the monument which commemorates the defenders . 
of the Malakoff, and explains the wilderness of ruins on the hill. 
A vaulted chamber, near an embrasured parapet riddled with 
shot, was the head-quarters of the Russian commandant. Subter- 
ranean passages lead to the mines which gave access to the Redan, 
once the citadel of the fortress, but now only a heap of ruins. 
The Little Redan, a distant pile of crumbling stones, was ap- 
proached by a tunnel from the centre of the fort. The position 
of the Malakoff, which commanded the city and harbour, ren- 
dered an attack by surprise impossible. Inch by inch the con- 
quering army fought its onward way amid the thunder of the ° 
guns, with:enormous sacrifice of life. England and France, able 
to dictate their own terms, forbade the future rebuilding of the 
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fort, and exactly as the Malakoff was left at the conclusion of the 
siege so it now remains. 

Ivy and periwinkle twine over the grey blocks of stone, and a 
feathery fringe of pale green fern begins to soften the rigid con- 
tours of the all but impregnable fortress, formerly the deadliest 
defender of Russian territory. The heights of Alma loom on the 
horizon, and the hard transparency of the crystalline atmosphere 
reveals even the distant cliffs of Eupatoria, the first landing-place 
of the allied armies. A treeless waste extends on every side, a 
few low bushes, covered with crimson berries, and wreathed with 
fluffy garlands of straggling clematis, are the only signs of vege- 
tation on the arid steppes, but the rigorous climate and uncom- 
promising scenery harmonize with the stern page of history 
written on the Crimea. As we descend into the city, the great 
bells of the cathedral ring out for the Saturday vespers, one of 
the solemn functions of the conservative Eastern Church. Clouds 
of incense mingle their fragrance with the heavy odour of burning 
wax from votive tapers twinkling on iron candelabra before the 
holy doors, and the beautiful unaccompanied chanting is followed 
by a wild declamation resembling the recitative of an oratorio. A 
long procession then winds between the marble pillars of the 
nave, the holy doors are thrown open, and the blaze of light within 
reveals the glittering splendour of the mysterious altar and the 
gorgeous robes of the officiating priests. 

This is our last evening in Sebastopol. Happily for our peace 
of mind, the menacing harbour lights are reduced to one solitary 
burner, and misgivings as to our prospective voyage promptly 
disappear. The capricious Euxine justifies our hopeful antici- 
pations, and as we round the last of the grim Crimean headlands, 
a calm blue sea extends before us, and a favourable breeze lasts 
until we are once more safely anchored in the sheltered waters of 
the tranquil Bosphorus. © 

EMILY A. RICHINGS. 
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The Poacher’s Guard. 


I. 


ONE August during the little hours of the morning, a man was 
crouching behind some birch trees, mere bushes, growing on the 
open highland moor. Then a thick cloud brought a driving 
shower, hid the moon, and made the air so dark that the watcher 
could not see the poacher he was stationed to look out for. The 
law-breaker peered among the bushes, made the shape of an ugly 
laugh over all his thin, sharp highland features, and waited till 
safely out of hearing to whisper : 

“ Ah, Wullie Jardine, I’ve escaped ye again.” 

Then the poacher came to the homestead of a hill farm, so 
bare and comfortless it looked, that a stranger would have 
imagined the farmer to be a bankrupt, though, in fact, he was 
remarkably well off in his way. Sandie scanned every window 
as he passed, then said to himself : 

“ There’s no a licht; Jessie ’ll be aal richt. Weel, weel, she was 
a bonnie lassie; she was that indeed. She was that wice like 
too. Ah, she was wice for hersel’ to take Donald instead of me.” 

He sighed aloud, forgetting that he must be unheard, as well as 
unseen, till the moon broke forth and reminded him of his 
danger. Then he strode over big boulders, through stiff heather, 
with his face towards the grey dawn, which was showing faintly 
behind the hills, beyond the deep lake. 

By-and-by he came to a dip in the ground. In the lowest part 
of it smoke was curling up out of the earth, as if the region was 
volcanic. There was a black cavernous opening, and beside it a 
figure was sitting, shown by the fluttering drapery to be a 
woman. As she rose hurriedly something was seen to glitter 
ominously in her hand. 

“Ah, Wullie Jardine, there ye are at last. May all evil take 
ye.and your bairns, and your bairns’ bairns. I wish this knife 
was in your black heart, though your false blood would spoil it— 
Na, na, it’s no Wullie; it’s Sandie come back safe—the Lord be 
praised.” 
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So Kirsty vanished into the darkness, went along a narrow 
walled passage into a room with a well-beaten clay floor, and 
couples open to the roof varnished with peatsmoke. There was 
a broad hearthstone on one side, that next the passage ; asa hood 
projected a good distance in front of the wall, a little of the 
smoke of the glowing peat fire found its way to the outer air 
through the barrel stuck into what looked like a heap of straw 
and turf piled against the rock, but which was in reality the 
thatched roof. 

When big Sandie came into this strange dwelling his nostrils’ 
were greeted by a savoury odour like hare soup, for Kirsty had 
just lifted the wooden lid of a three-legged pot, which hung on a 
hook in a piece of iron in the chimney. Sandie at once emptied 
his. pockets and the corners of his plaid. 

“ Ah! but thon’s bonnie beasties. I'll put them past in the 
kist,” holding up two fine brace of grouse and a big brown 
hare before tossing them into a clothes chest ; “but thon other 
hare’s leg is crushed, and the legs and wings o’ those birds are 
broken ; we'll keep them for the pot.” 

q Aine, but put them oot o’ sight, lassie.” 

Kirsty was not young, though Sandie called her “ lassie, ” but 
she was by no means old, and would still have been a beautiful 
woman, black- haired and black-eyed, had she led a more civilized 
life. The man seated himself, with his feet on the hearth, to eat 
the bowl of poacher’s soup she gave him, holding it on his knees, 
for a table would have been an encumbrance. 

“I was no seein’ a light in Donald’s hoose,” he observed sen- 
tentiously, balancing his horn spoon in mid air. 

“Maybe no—maybe Jessie’s weel eneuch, and the wee bairn 
too,” with a look of defiance on her handsome face, and a scowl 
spoiling the fine dark eyes ; “and I’m no seeing why your brither, 
that was a wee chappie when you were a big laad, should be Mr. 
Chisholm, the fairmer, and you, Sandie, the. poacher, wi’ thon 
Jardine after you, as if you were a fox in a hole.” 

“ Ah, weel, weel, it can no be helped the noo ; and I'll be pleased: 
to see Jessie weel aff whatever.” 

“Ach! Jessie’s that prood, I was seeing their oldest lassie 
going.to the schule wi’ stockings on her feet, aye, and shoes, and 
they: was.glanced till they was like the back o’ my black cattie; - 
and she had her hat on her heid in the meantime. Indeed, it’sa - 
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wonder they’ll allow her to the schule without some person to see 
till her.” , 

“T wish I’d been more at the schule mysel’ ; I wasa baad laad, 
I was that indeed. Thon scamp of a Jardine will get hold o’ me 
some day, and I’ll need to go to jail, oh vove.” 

Without heeding this interruption, Kirsty went on : 

“And whaur would I be the day, but just sittin’ on a stone 
when I used to herd ; ye’ll mind the place fine, where the trees 
will be so big and the grass so sweet and green ; Tom Fraser 
would be herdin’ there too, for all he’s that grand the day.” 

Sandie took little heed, he was so used to all this. He sat 
puffing away at his pipe all the while. 

“It will be the harvest play the noo, and Jessie ‘Il be at 
home, so she was herdin’ their coos, and the bonnie speckled 
quey, and two or three calfies ; her hair was aal combed and 
curled up, and she was that neat, any person would think she’d 
been doin’ it for a play like. I was no speakin’ till her, indeed 
no.” 

“Why would ye be going near them at all?” 

“Qch, indeed, I could no say. I’m no sure why I'll be doin’ 
things sometimes. Weel, by-and-by there was a cry, and what 
would it be but the old Grannie callin’ to wee Jessie to come 
away. I kent fine why.” 

“ Ay, ay, just for fear o’ your eye.” 

“Just that. Weel, the lassie would be frichted, and forget the 
beasties. I was looking to the quey, for she was terrified too at 
the way the Grannie would be roarin’ ; weel, she caught her fore 
feet in the bracken and fell over and began to bellow, for she 
could no rise.” 

The poacher took his pipe from his mouth to say : 

“Poor beastie.” 

“Poor beastie, indeed!” with a mocking laugh. “I’m real 
glad that any hairm would come to any thing o’ theirs; and 
now they’ll need to kill thon quey, and they’re that fond o'’t, 
and it’s sory they'll be ; aye, aye,” nodding her head and waving 
her arms in an excited manner. “They'll say that it’s me that 
did it, and maybe it is.” 

Sandie felt inclined to say, “ Nonsense.” He was sadly vexed 
and very angry ; accordingly knocked the bowl of his pipe so 
violently against the front of the fireplace hood that it broke off, 
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a misfortune which certainly did not help to improve his temper. 
Only he reflected that Kirsty was enraged if doubt was thrown 
on the idea of her supernatural powers, so he controlled himself 
enough to say soothingly : 

“ Weel, weel, I’m seeing fine that if other people think you are 
too wice, Jardine does, and maybe them that’s above Jardine too. 
They would have had me in the prison long before this, but 
they’re afraid to come near, because they think you’d do them a 
mischief.” 

“TI would do ‘them aal the mischief I could, for I hate them 
just. But,” passing her hands over her forehead, then sighing, 
“oh, oh vove, I'll not be knowing what I’ll be saying sometimes. 
Oh, and another thing, who would I be seeing the day but Tom 
Fraser.” 

“ Tom’s a gowk, he is that indeed, and could no do hairm to 
any person ; but, Kirsty, if ye’ll tak’ my advice, ye’ll no go to 
Donald’s ground again.” 


Il. 


KIRSTY neglected Sandie’s advice not to go near his brother’s 


farm ; for the very next day she stationed herself on the very 
same rock as the day before. For one thing, she wanted to find 
out if any evil had befallen the family, as she hoped—a most un- 
christian wish, no doubt, but poor Kirsty’s temper had never been 
trained ; she had known only outward restraint. As she sat on 
her rock that gusty day the unhappy woman thought over all 
her old life. She thought of her old playfellow Tom, how he was 
once the nicest boy she knew, how he was then the only person 
except her mother who ever treated her with tenderness, how he 
was now the dapper, self-sufficient doctor, winning his way to 
a high rung of the ladder by two qualities—hard-headed know- 
ledge and by assurance—for nobody really admired his character 
asaman. He was in the glen just then, for she had seen him— 
yes, and his smart wife, and his children ; so when, in the midst 
of all her bitter thoughts, a soft hand was laid on her shoulder, 
she started and turned with the look of a desolate princess. 
“Take your soft hand off me, Tom ; ugh,” shuddering, “ it feels 
like a serpent, no like a man’s hand at all. Go home to your 
bonnie leddy and your genteel bairns. Though I mind fine.the 
time when the feel o’ your hand was nicer to me nor the softest 
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silk, and would warm my heart more nor the finest wool; but 
that’s over the noo, och, oh vove.” 

“Oh, Christina, it is not right to speak that way.” 

“No richt? What's richt, and what’s wrong, eh? My mind’s 
that. confused I’m no understandin’ things, but this I know fine, 
it can no be richt to make a lassie love you as I did, till I’d feel 
no other person was fit to stand where you had stood, or to sit 
where you had sat ; and I would be thinkin’ always what lies I 
could tell to get a chance o’ seeing you; and then for you to be 
going to thon college—how I hate the very name o’t—and all the 
while you'd be away I’d be keepin’ mysel’ alive with coontin’ the 
days till you’d come. back, and thinkin’ how prood I’d be to see 
you so genteel-like. And then, when ye did come home——” 

She stopped suddenly, for the doctor had turned very white. 
His conscience was stabbing him as with a poisoned dagger. He 
had long ago repented heartily of what he called his boyish folly 
with regard to Kirsty, but till that moment he had never blamed 
himself for his desertion of her. They had not met face to face 
for years, but now, though unkempt, half-crazed and quite out- 
lawed, the remembrance of what the poor girl had once been 
came back as with a lightning flash, and summoned the warm, 
tender spirit of Tom’s better self to a fierce conflict with the cold, 
hard spirit which had been reared up in his heart and carefully 
trained and nurtured by education. 

Alas! too late, too late. His first and only love was standing 
opposite him, with the forefinger of her long right arm pointed 
mockingly to his face. 

“Qu, ye are going to faint, are ye? Will I fetch some water 
and throw it over your heid ? only that would spoil your genteel 
look, so that ye could no sit down in the laird’s grand room, and 
taalk to the leddy aboot her sore heid and the colds the bairns 
will be gettin’ through their soft ways.” 

By this time the struggle was almost over. The cold spirit 
was mastering the spirit of life. He looked up to say: 

“Come, Christina, have you anything else to tell me? I’ve no 
time to spare.” 

“Oh, oh, ye’ll have no time now to spare for poor Kirsty ; but 
ye'll need to wait yet awhile. As I was saying, I’d be waiting 
again and again at this bonnie spot, where we’ve sat together. so 
often. Weel, I was watchin’ for the fifth time when I heard your 
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step. Then I heard your voice clearin’ your throat ; and indeed, 
if I was struck blind this meenut; and was to live a hundred years, 
I’d know your step and your voice. Ye were lookin’ towards 
me; ye turned sharp doon—ay, ay. I’ve never seen ye from 
that day to this, and maybe I’ll never see ye again in this world. 
I’m no wishin’ it, for when I saw ye turn thon day, it was bright 
and sunny before, but then something came before my eyes. I 
could no see the sun, nor the green o’ the grass, and ma heid 
began to turn roond and roond, and it’s been going on thon way 
ever since, and my heart stood still in my body. I kept up won- 
derful till then, though what wi’ ma brithers quarrelling and ma 
faither bein’ at me for takin’ the part of the one he was angry 
with, there was trouble enough at home, when I lived wi’ ma 
faither after ma mither died.” 

Dr. Fraser could sit on the mossy rock no longer. He was 
deeply moved. He rubbed his eyes ; were there any tears in 
them? He held out his hand; Kirsty scornfully refused it, 
gathered her faded tartan around her, but looked backwards as 
she stepped away. 

Ah, yes, poor Kirsty, there had always been trouble enough for 
you. Her father was a man of means, despite the roughness of 
his daily life, but his character was stern to exaggeration of stern- 
ness. Kirsty, though an only daughter, had known no petting, 
neither had the happiness of school life ever been hers, the joys 
of lessons and play succeeding one another like light shadows 
and sunshine on a bright breezy day. There was nothing but 
“worrk” for her, with the dread of the stick if it was neglected. 
A great deal of it was “herding,” sitting on a lonely hillside in 
rain and sunshine, wintry winds and summer thunder, watching 
a solitary calf or sickly lamb. Her mother was kind-hearted, so 
life was bearable, till one hard winter, when the burns were frozen 
and the ground a foot deep in snow, the poor woman waded 
through the snow and broke the ice to get a pail of water, 
caught a cold, followed by inflammation, and died. 

Kirsty never left her mother’s side day or night, not even when 
the sheeted corpse was laid in the coffin and the lid screwed 
down. 

Next day as many as two hundred neighbours gathered for 
the funeral ; a wife from the nearest farm did all that was need- 
ful, so.when the solemn silence and the minister's prayer were 
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interrupted by loud sobs from some unseen mourner, little notice 
was taken, only when the men went into the inner room to re- 
move the coffin, they found Kirsty with her head over the spot 
where her mother’s face was ; her beautiful hair, blacker than the 
sooty cloth, falling over it ; one bare arm thrown around as if to 
embrace the lifeless form, her head resting on the other. Her 
father spoke, the minister exhorted: no answer—they thought 
she had fainted. Her steady brother, Donald, raised her head, 
removed her arms and lifted her up. Kirsty turned upon him 
a face looking ghastly among the dark masses of hair, gave one 
unearthly shriek and fled Next day, however, she came back 
and took up the work of the house, but the shriek had been 
heard far and near, and from that day forward Kirsty Chisholm 
was shunned as an uncanny creature. She had never been like 
other lasses, the old women said, gravely lifting their hands and 
shaking their heads, and it was true; Kirsty’s nature was like 
glass ; thick coarse glass perhaps—but yet glass—heat would 
have softened it, but hard usage broke it, leaving jagged edges 
most dangerous to every hand that touched them. The high- 
spirited girl needed the training she never had, and could not 
brook the harsh restraint she had too much of. Sandie, the 
poacher, was her elder brother, much more like herself than the 
quiet, well-behaved Donald, the favourite of the factor, who de- 
clared that if he, though some years younger than Sandie, took 
charge of the farm in his father’s stead, he would be looked upon 
as successor, and the old man would go down to the grave in 
peace, in the home of his fathers. Quite otherwise if the 
slightest encouragement were given to poacher Sandie ; he must 
be declared an outlaw, or his innocent old father must look for 
the worst. 


III. 


KIRSTY never met her old love again, though she and her brother 
Sandie went on dwelling in the hut with the live rock for the 
back of it, and often and often sat alone where she had sat with 
Tom Fraser, among the sweet grass and waving birch trees. 
The unhappy woman had a fresh curse for every day, each one 
more awful than the other. Dr. Fraser lost his eldest boy, 
another little Tom, a sweet little fellow, very like what the first 
had been allowing for the change of state ; then, too, Mrs. Fraser 
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was in chronic bad health ; all the women looked wise and said 
no wonder ; the men looked grave and said it was a strange thing 
indeed. 

Yet Sandie and Kirsty felt more at ease than formerly, for the 
dreaded Jardine was dismissed in disgrace. The neighbours with 
one consent declared this to be Black Kirsty’s doing ; though 
enlightened people said the only surprising thing was that he had 
been allowed to goon so long, for he was nearly as bad a poacher 
as Sandie himself, and often when supposed to be watching for 
him, was on the contrary skulking on the very same errand as 
‘that famous poacher. Kirsty’s triumph at this state of affairs 
had no softening effect on her temper ; at last she took to hurling 
sticks and the like at the passers-by, and with her thin faded 
drapery, her thick dark hair, now somewhat grizzled, streaming 
behind, her tall spare form, and with long bony forefinger pointed 
at every object of her hate or scorn, she was a perfect model of 
a sorceress. ; 

So thought an artist, a most amiable man ; he was sketching 
near the hut, looked up, and could not forbear making a spirited 
little sketch of the weird woman. Kirsty caught sight of him, 
and just when he had settled to his work again, a big stone came 
down on his canvas through his white umbrella ; luckily it escaped 
his head, but it made a great hole in the picture. 

He was an eminent landscape painter, and his work was well 
on towards completion ; so he complained, rating the damage at 
4200. 

The factor was most polite, extremely sorry, and all the rest ; 
he considered, then : 

“Pray, sir, where did you say this happened? Did you see 
any mischievous boys about ?” 

“No, not one; but I saw smoke seeming to issue out of the 
hill side, and saw, too, a very strange-looking woman, and heard 
her talking wildly in Gaelic a few minutes before I felt the 
stone.” 

Jardine’s successor stood listening with his head on one side. 

“What like was she, sir?” | For. he began to suspect. 

The artist felt in his pocket and produced a book. 

“ There she is ; I forgot the sketch till you spoke, keeper.” 

“Ay, ay, it’s Black Kirsty, just herself; the like should no be 
allowed, indeed no,” looking not only wise, but determined ; 
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while the factor wondered at anybody thinking such a disrepu- 
table-looking creature as Kirsty a fit subject for the pencil. 
The painter looked pleased at the man’s determination, and said, 
as he put up the sketch-book : 

“I think, indeed, you are right, my friend. How has it been 
suffered at all?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t say indeed, and her brother’s as baad, and 
he’s a great poacher whatever.” Just then the policeman ap- 
peared on the scene, a new comer also, over six feet high. 

“We are talking about Sandie and his sister,” said the 
factor. 

‘I think it is a great scandal that such a desperate character 
has been left at large so long,” declared the protector of the 
peaceable. The keeper must have sprung from the old Fin- 
galians, for his size was gigantic; he seemed so terrified at 
this declaration of the other giant that the artist stared in 
amazement. 

“Well, sir, the sister passes for a witch, and so people are 
afraid to go near the house,” the factor explained ; “you see 
country people will be superstitious.” 

“I only wish I could get a warrant, I’d venture,” said the 
policeman, setting his legs wide apart, and trying to force a frown 
on his big, good-humoured face. 

The artist disappeared when he found matters had taken a 
practical turn, and the three others went on. 

“ Ah, the warrant’s the difficulty,” said the factor ; “we should 
have to go to Inverness for it, and Black Kirsty would find it 
out.” 

“It would no do to let them think we're after them,” from 
MacCorquodale, the keeper. 

“T’m sure Sir Ronald Grant would give me a warrant ; I'll see 
about it this afternoon.” 

“Would that be quite regular, Mackenzie?” 

“Tut-tuts, man, we must be quick if we mean todo anything.” 
So he got the warrant that evening, irregular as it was, and in 
twenty-four hours, Mackenzie the policeman, MacCorquodale the 
keeper, a game watcher, and Sir Ronald’s under-gardener, a 
lanky boy, all started for Sandie’s hut ; the keepers with guns, 
the policeman:and Johnnie, the gardener, who was guide, had big 


sticks. Johnnie knew every inch of the ground, for he had 
18 
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herded Donald Chisholm’s cattle, where Kirsty and Tom had 
sat together so many years before. 

The night was perfect ; clear, calm, with starlight, but no moon- 
light; poor Kirsty, suspecting nothing, was sitting on her stone as 
usual watching for her brother. 

“ But, Johnnie, Johnnie, where are ye going, lad?” whispered 
the policeman, for they were close to the rock forming the back of 
the cottage, and seemed to be going away from it. 

“T’m richt eneuch ; it will be aal up wi’ us if we go to the front 
o’ the hoose. I’ll go round quietly while ye stay here and see if 
there’s a light or anything.” Johnnie crept round, and by craning 
his neck caught .a glimpse of a shawl so faded as to look almost 
white. 

“ Himsel’s no come home yet, we'll need to wait awhile.” So 
they settled themselves on the heather and waited half the night. 
Johnnie crept around again ; he could no longer see Kirsty, but a 
light glimmered in the little window. So he stayed there, hardly 
daring to breathe ; the light went out at last, so the lad without 
breaking one twig went back to tell the men it was time. Then 
they went forward to the attack and began it by striking the 
door ; it was such a poor affair that they thought it would give 
way at once, but the bolt was strong,so Johnnie hammered away 
with the knob of his stick ; Kirsty cried out, “ Who is knocking 
there at this time o’ night ?” 

* “Whoever we are, you must let us in,” said a voice quite 
strange to the poor creature, a townsman’s voice. 

“T’'ll no let ye in unless ye’ll promise no to do us any hairm.” 

“ Come, come, my good woman, you had better open the door 
for us to come in peaceably.” 

“Peaceably, ay, ay, while ye are tryin’ to break the door; 
is that peaceable ?” The door was soon smashed and fell inwards. 
Kirsty appeared with a Highland skian-dhu held aloft in her 
hand like a bright keen dagger. 

“T'll put this into the heart o’ the first o’ ye that dares to put 
one foot across!” 

“Now, woman, be quiet,” said Mackenzie, at the same time 
trying to bring down the virago’s arm and seize the knife. She 
writhed about and gave the policeman a cut on the cheek, which 
obliged him to fall back, then Johnnie came forwards and received 
a cut on the wrist. 
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At that moment something like a dull red carpet with a thick 
rough pile was seen protruding from the rock. It was Sandie’s" 
head, he knéw where the thatch was thinnest and was forcing his 
way through it The policeman caught sight of him and gave ' 
chase, though his face was tied up, but the poacher was clear of 
his house soon enough to get a good start ; he bounded like a roe 
over the heather, Mackenzie pursuing. It was now early morn-* 
ing, the light misty and uncertain, but the pursuer did not lose 
sight of his intended captive, though he lessened and lessened to 
a dark speck. The defeated agent of the law, faint from pain 
and loss of blood, was obliged to sit down for a few minutes, ~ 
then slowly walked back, hardly knowing his way. 

He was guided by loud noises, shuffling, shrieks and at last 
fearful groans. When he came to the hut, the place looked as if 
twenty people had been fighting there. Poor Kirsty was lying 
in the blood flowing from a great wound in her side, made with 
her own knife; it was thrown among the heather and glittered 
in the early sunrise like the back of some deadly reptile. 
Poor creature, she was quite helpless, for her leg had been 
broken in the scuffle, and she fell into a dead swoon when she: 
attempted to move. Johnnie took pity on her, bound up her 
wound with his neckscarf, and poured some whisky down her 
throat. 

“Ts she living?” asked Mackenzie. 

“Qu aye, she’s openin’ her eyes.” Then Johnnie and the two 
big strong men, for she had disabled the watcher, took her into 
the hut and laid her on the bed. 

“It’s a peety, is not it, Johnnie? that Dr. Fraser went away 
yesterday ; he would have known exactly what to do.” 

“ Maybe it’s as well as it is, polishman.” 

“ How’s that, eh ?” 

“He and Kirsty were sweethearts once, and she can never 
bear him to come near her.” 

“Nonsense! The doctor and the poacher’s witch of a sister 
sweethearts! You must be dreaming, lad.” 

“Indeed, no; the doctor and me is full cousins, his father and 
Kirsty’s were just neighbours together ; old Duncan was the best 
off—ay, but she’s faintin’ over again; I’ll need to go to her 
brother’s for a cairt.” 


“ Her brother ?” 
18* 
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“Ou ay, MacCorquodale, for all ‘she’s that queer, Mr. 
Chisholm is her brother.” 

“Ay, ay, then it’s there she should go, for she'll no come 
through, I’m thinkin’.” 

So the cart was brought, poor unconscious Kirsty was gently 
placed in it, taken to the home of her childhood, and laid in the 
room where her mother had died. The glen doctor came, but 
could do nothing. The poor woman lingered a few days, waited 
on by her hated sister-in-law and the despised little Jessie. She 
seemed quite gentle, but never spoke, till at last she called, 
“ Mother, mother,” moved her head and shoulders, fell back and 
all was over. 

Years after, a letter came to one of the banks at Inverness, 
inclosing money for Christina Chisholm, from Mr. Alexander 
Chisholm. Inquiry was made, when a daring fur hunter of 
that name was discovered in the far-off wilds of Canada, a strange 
unsocial man ; no one knew where he came from or what he had 
been. 

After that Mr.and Mrs. Donald Chisholm grew rich, and Jessie 


married a factor. 
M. E. CAMERON. 








Clemency. 


By CECIL LEIGH. 


“I LIKE the name of Clemency,” said Mrs. Ashley. “It is 
quaint and has an old-world air about it that makes one think of 
fair Puritan maidens.” 

“I am afraid, then, you will be disappointed if that is what you 
expect,” broke in Adela Gardine, with such a decided ring of 
impatience in her usually slow and languid tones, that the lady 
whose speech had been interrupted looked surprised, and a little 
amused as well, when Adela continued : 

“ Clemency is quite an up-to-date young woman, and with very 
decided opinions of her own,.I can assure you.” 

“No doubt the Puritan maidens had very decided opinions 
also,” laughed Mrs. Ashley, “although our up-to-date girls can- 
not be accused of holding Puritanical views; but is Clemency 
pretty? she promised to be so when I last saw her, which must 
now be quite six years ago.” 

“Yes, it is nearly that since she left, but it is a shame to bore 
poor Mr. Freeling with our family antecedents,” turning with a 
smile and upward glance to Ralph Freeling, who leant against ~ 
the mantelpiece, an apparently uninterested listener to the con- 
versation of the two ladies. 

At these words, however, he answered : 

“On the contrary, I am full of curiosity concerning Miss 
Clemency.” 

“It would be rude to doubt your word, of course,” laughed Mrs. 
Ashley ; “but you certainly did not look it, did he, Adela?” 

“Then my looks belie me cruelly. Iam afraid, Mrs. Ashley, 
that you have forgotten the good little axiom we used to learn 
in our copy-books, about not trusting to looks.” 

“Fancy reminding me in that barbarous fashion of how far 
back my copy-book days are.” 

“ But, surely,” put in Adela, earnestly, and raising her large 
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blue eyes to Ralph, “surely the expression must tell what a 
person’s true character is?” ; : 

“ The expression is sometimes very deceptive, Miss Gardine,” 
he answered, with a gleam in his grey eyes that puzzled both 
his companions, “But,” he continued, “ you have not yet satis- 
fied my curiosity as to why your sister has so long been a stranger 
to her home.” 

“There is really very little to tell... Some years ago, when my 
aunt was left a childless widow, she adopted Clemency, who was 
her god-child... You see, mamma, being rich in daughters, could 
afford to spare one. Since then, Clemency has lived with Aunt 
Mary, |who, by-the-bye gave her the name Mrs. Ashley admires 
so much.” 

“ And we all expected that Clemency would have been quite an 
heiress,” remarked Gerty, another of the Gardine sisters, who was 
sitting near, and had overhead their conversation, “but unfortu- 
nately,” continued the girl, “ Aunt Mary lost all her money a few 
months before her death, “_—n has only left Clemency a pittance . 
of sixty pounds a year.” 

“Is your sister very disappointed 2.” asked Ralph Freeling of 
Gerty ; ; but the arrival of fresh visitors prevented him from getting 
an answer to his question, and as the conversation then turned to 
other matters, he found no opportunity to repeat it. 

Later, however, when he left Sunny Bank, Ralph Freeling 
found himself wondering over this matter of Clemency Gardine’s 
disappointment in so persistent a manner, that he could not help 
being amused at his own curiosity upon the subject. For, what 
did it matter to him whether Clemency Gardine were disappointed 
or not? “It must be uncommon hard lines, though,” he told 
himself, “for the girl to have to return poor and dependent to 
the home from which she had been sent so many years before. 
Perhaps it was on this account that she was not too welcome ; 
for spite of the apparent indifference with which Ralph Freeling 
had seemed to listen to the conversation between Adela and 
Mrs. Ashley, he had seen and heard enough to guess that 
whatever the rest of the family might think or feel, the fair Adela, 
at any rate, was not too well mune at the coming of her younger 
sister. 

If Adela could have known the interest that had been aroused 
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and tones, she would have bitten her tongue out, rather than 
have spoken them, for she loved Ralph, and the dearest hope 
of her life was to be Mrs. Freeling, of Frecourt. If Ralph had 
been a poor man, Adela would no doubt have crushed out her 
affection with a strong hand, for hers was a proud ambitious 
nature. But he was rich and well-born, and able to give his wife 
all that the heart of woman could desire. It is a mistake to 
imagine that narrow selfish natures are incapable of love. Their 
affection may not, indeed cannot, be of that noblest, highest 
form of love that desires nought but the good and happiness of 
the loved one, but it is tenacious and strong ; and the love of a 
proud, ambitious woman becomes often, from its very selfishness, 


’ a devouring and all-absorbing passion. 


Ralph certainly admired Adela Gardine, who was a beautiful 
woman, and, knowing this, Adela, whose belief in her own powers 
of attraction were very great, felt confident of winning his love. 
And Mrs. Gardine, who was intensely proud of her beautiful 
daughter, encouraged the girl’s hopes; indeed, the whole family 
had accustomed themselves to jook upon the matter as virtually 
settled, although, as yet, Ralph had spoken to her no definite 
word of love. 

The truth was, that Ralph, pleased and flattered by the smiles 
of a beautiful woman, but without an atom of real love in his 
heart, was letting himself drift along that pleasant primrose path 
which ends for so many men, without effort or inclination of their 
own, in the bonds of matrimony, unless some unforeseen circum- 
stance occurs to awaken them from their dream in time. Fortu- 
nate indeed it is for such an one if the awakening comes ere it is 
too late. 

Mrs. Gardine was a widow with five daughters, the eldest of 
whom, Ethel, was, much to her mother’s satisfaction, well and 
happily married ; the next in age was Adela, the beauty of the 
family and,the pride and darling of her mother’s heart. Then came 
Gertrude and Rosalind, both of whom were bright and pretty 
girls, while the youngest of the party was Clemency, who, when 
only twelve years old, had been adopted by an aunt, Mrs. Marsh 
by name. It had not been without a pang that Mrs. Gardine had 
parted with her youngest child, but it was for the girl’s ultimate 
good, she told herself and others, and really believed that it was, 
for Mrs. Marsh was rich and childless, while she had but a very 
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moderate income, and, Sunnybank, though her own and .not a 
large property, was an expensive place to keep up as it ought to 
be kept, and as its mistress liked to keep it. 

A kind mother and a considerate mistress, Mrs. Gardine was at 
the same time one of those persons to whom success is as the 
“very breath of their nostrils.” To her it was a positive joy to 
succeed in anything great or small ; while to fail was downright 
misery. It can be imagined, therefore, how bitter a disappoint- 
ment was the failure of her hopes and plans for Clemency, who 
instead of being the rich heiress, had been left with a mere 
pittance—as Gerty, quoting her mother’s words, had called it to 
Ralph. Although Mrs. Gardine was not so unjust as to reproach 
Clemency for what certainly was her misfortune rather than her 
fault, she was yet not large-minded enough to refrain from 
speaking upon the subject in terms sometimes plaintive, some- 
times bitter. And this she did without the slightest intention of 
being unkind or hurting the feelings of the daughter from whom 
she had been so long separated. 

To Clemency, however, who did not understand this weakness 
of her mother’s character, these constant allusions were painful in 
the extreme. 

“Can it be that mamma regrets my return, that I have lost my. 
place in her heart as well as in the home that is mine by right? 
It is bad enough to feel myself a stranger, a mere guest amongst 
them, but it is unbearable to feel that I am an unwelcome one,” 
wondered the girl often and sadly. 

For the last six years she had been in the position of an only 
and beloved child, whose every wish was studied and as far as 
possible gratified. Fortunately, however, for Clemency, Mrs. 
Marsh was wise as well as loving, and had the good sense not 
only to see but to correct the faults of the child whose welfare 
she had so much at heart, and who would otherwise have run a 
very fair chance of being utterly spoilt. 

And Mrs. Marsh lived to reap the reward of this wise care, not 
only in the tender love with which the girl repaid her aunt’s 
kindness, but also in seeing how bravely and unselfishly she bore 
the test of adversity. For not merely without a murmur, but 
brightly and cheerfully the girl accepted the sudden change from 
riches to poverty, resigning all the little pleasures and enjoy- 
ments that are naturally so dear to every young heart, to nurse 
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and tend her aunt, whose health, never very strong, had com- 
pletely broken down under this sudden reverse. of fortune. 

The day before Mrs. Marsh’s death, Clemency, who was seated 
at the bedside, heard her murmur, “It was wrong and selfish of 
me to take the child from her home, but I did it for the best. I 
did it for the best, Clemency, my darling,” she added in tones so 
piteous that they brought the ready tears to the girl’s eyes. 
These words were in her thoughts as she paused in her lonely 
walk through the quiet country lanes, and leant upon the gate 
opening into the fields through which ran the narrow pathway 
that led into the park of Frecourt. 

It was the same Sunday afternoon as that upon which Ralph 
Freeling had heard Adela Gardine speak of her newly-returned 
sister. Clemency had not felt in the humour to see visitors, so 
pleading her deep mourning as an excuse, had started off for a 
lonely ramble. The day was one of those mild ones that so often 
come to us in February as the harbinger of spring; the air was 
soft and still,a hush as of expectancy lay upon the earth, as if it 
were waiting in patient hope for the coming of the glad warm 
sunshine whose smiles would break the bonds of winter’s cold. 
Spite of all the bright promise shown by the restful earth and 
peaceful sky, by budding leaf and unfolding flower, Clemency’s 
heart was heavy with sad forebodings, her thoughts busy with 
the past. 

“ Could it be,” she wondered, “that taking her from her home 
had been a mistake?” But scarcely had the question arisen than 
the girl’s loving nature cried out against it in indignant protest, 
and a flush of shame dyed her cheeks at the thought of her own 
ingratitude as she exclaimed half-aloud, “ Oh, auntie, forgive me 
for having harboured such a thought even for a moment. It is, 
it must be, my own fault if I do not get on at home. I will make 
them like me, and be glad to have me back, even though the 
money is lost.” 

As the girl made this resolve she threw back her head with a 
proud little gesture habitual to her when very much in earnest, 
then, determined to banish her gloomy thoughts, let her gaze 
rest upon the woods that surrounded Frecourt, and tried to 
remember what she had heard about its owner. Surely Gerty 
had said something about, him “in connection with Adela ;” but 
before Clemency could remember what it was a touch cold and 
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.damp upon her ungloved hand made her turn with a. start and 
half-frightened exclamation, to see a big deerhound beside her, who 
anxious to attract attention to his presence, had thrust his nose 
into the girl’s hand, or, rather, had insinuated it into her hand, 
for Glen’s movements had been most gentle and polite, as became 
the handsome well-bred dog he was.. 

“Tam afraid my dog has alarmed you. For shame, Glen.” 

“Oh, no, I was not really frightened, only startled for a 
moment,” she answered, raising her eyes, bright with unshed 
tears, to Ralph Freeling’s face. “What a beauty he is,” patting 
Glen’s-head, then guessing that Glen’s master wanted to go into 
the field, added hastily as she moved aside, ‘“‘I am preventing 
you from passing.” 

“Were you not going through yourself?” he asked, bending 
down to unfasten the gate, and feeling a strong desire to prolong 
the interview with the fair stranger. 

Clemency, however, had not the slightest wish or intention to 
do so, and answered : 

“No, thank you ; I was merely resting.” 

Then with a courteous but somewhat stately little bow, and a 
farewell to Glen, so much more friendly that it filled his master 
with envy, the girl continued her walk, while Ralph, after watch- 
ing the retreating figure for a few minutes, remarked : 

“If that.is, as I fancy, Clemency Gardine, Miss Adela will have 
to look to her laurels. But what a sad little face it was when she 
thought herself alone,” he added to himself, as he passed through 
the gate against which Clemency had been leaning. 

As he walked across the field thinking over his interview with 
the youngest Miss Gardine, the amiable desire to banish all sad- 
ness from Clemency’s sweet face took possession of his mind. To 
do this, however, it would be necessary to know the young lady 
better, so Ralph determined that he would take the first oppor- 
tunity of doing so that presented itself or could be found. 

Upon nearing the end of her walk Clemency met her sister 
Gerty, who said: 

“I was:‘coming to meet you. Have you had a nice walk?” 

“Yes, very, and I find that I remember my way about quite 
well.” 

“ That’s lucky, for you are not likely to meet many people to 
help you in our lanes.” 
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-“QOh, but I did. I met no end of Sunday couples, who all 
stared hard, and also a gentleman with a big deerhound, such 
a beauty.” 

“That was Ralph Freeling and Glen ; he—the man, I mean, 
not Glen—was calling this afternoon.” 

“ What was it, Gerty, you told me about Mr. Freeling the 
other day?” 

“I’m sure I forget. That he was our nearest neighbour, most . 
probably,” she answered carelessly, her mind too full of a subject 
upon which she wanted to speak to Clemency to trouble about 
anything else at the moment. “Did mamma tell you that she 
had a letter from Mrs. Turner this morning?” 

“No, why?” looking at her sister inquiringly, then seeing by 
her manner that she was embarrassed about something, added, 
“Why should she tell me particularly ?” 

“Because it was to ask her and Adeia to go “a stay with 
them on Tuesday for a dance they are giving.” 

“Gerty, they couldn’t go. It is such a short time, barely a 
month since,” glancing down as she paused at the deep mourn- 
ing gown she wore. 

“I know it’s an awfully short time, dear. It’s different for 
Adela, you know; she hasn't seen much of Aunt Mary.” 

“ But mamma?” 

“Oh, she always does what Adela wants; in fact, we all do. 
We have to or there would be a fuss.” This was said with a 
little moue of disgust, for Gerty was anything but submissive 
.by nature, and she, and Rosa too, often rebelled secretly at the 
despotism of the beauty of the family. 

“You see, Clem.” she went on confidentially, “you have been 
away so long that you don’t understand the family politics; 
-they are very simple. Mamma rules the house, and Adela rules 
mamma.” 

“ And is there no appeal ?” 

..“None. Woe betide any one who goes against Adela’s will. 
Rosa and I have tried, but it doesn’t answer ; Adela, backed by 
mamma, was too much, even for me.” 

“I understand. It. was good of you telling me, Gerty.” 

Though this was. all that Clemency said upon the subject, she 
felt both hurt and angry at the want.of respect shown to the 
‘memory of one who had been, as long as her means allowed, a 
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kind and generous friend to both her sister-in-law and nieces, and 
girl like, Clemency was unable to conceal her resentment, for at 
eighteen it is not possible always to hide one’s feelings, either of 
pain or pleasure. So Adela, who was unaccustomed to have 
either her doings or sayings looked upon with disapproval, 
seeing Clemency’s annoyance, was angered with the young 
rebel against established authority, and resolved to punish 
her for it, and as a first step in her purpose, remarked to Mrs. 
Gardine : 

“It is a pity Clemency has been so dreadfully spoiled, mamma. . 
I am afraid that we shall have trouble with her.” 

But what that trouble was to be, neither she nor her mother 
guessed. If the former, or, indeed, either of them, had had the 
least suspicion of it, their visit to the Turner’s would never have 
been paid. 

Instead of only a few days, three weeks elapsed before their 
return home, Mrs. Gardine having sprained her ankle so severely 
the evening before the day originally fixed as the end of their 
visit, that it was impossible for her to be moved ; but at the close 
of the three weeks, although the doctor said “it was scarcely ad- 
visable” for Mrs. Gardine to travel even then, Adela refused to 
remain any longer, and, spite of Mrs. Turner’s remonstrances, in- 
sisted upon carrying out her intention of returning home at once, 
and her mother, as usual, agreed to her wishes, and expressed 
herself as feeling quite equal to the journey. 

The reason of Adela’s determination was, that a report had 
reached her, through one of those “so-called friends ” who delight 
in repeating disagreeable rumours, that “ Mr. Freeling was always 
at Sunnybank, though what his object can be, now that you are 
away, I, for one, cannot imagine, though people do say your 
sister Clemency is a very charming girl,” added the amiable 
writer. 

“My dear child, he is naturally anxious to know when you 
are likely to return,” said Mrs. Gardine, after reading the above- 
quoted letter, and speaking in all good faith. “It would be 
strange if he were not ingetinnt, for it is not as if anything were 
really decided yet between you.” 

Of course her mother was right, and this was the cause of his 
frequent visits to Sunnybank, Adela told herself, and she ought 
to be flattered by the impatience they showed, but yet, spite of 
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this assurance, there was a feeling of fear in her heart, too vague 
and indefinite to be called a doubt—it was but a shadow, a mere 
ghost of one only—that would be banished for ever by the first 
glance of Ralph Freeling’s eyes—by the first touch of his clasp- 
ing hand on hers. 

It was this vague doubt, perhaps, that made Adela, at the very 
last moment almost, alter their time of starting, so that, instead of 
reaching Sunnybank at half-past five, they arrived there two 
hours earlier, to find no one at home, except the servants, to re- 
ceive them. 

“Where are the young ladies, Ellis?” asked Mrs. Gardine 
in a vexed tone, disappointed at not receiving the warm, 
glad welcome she had looked forward to from her younger 
daughters. 

“They have gone down to the copse to gather prim- 
roses, ma’am. They did not expect you so early, and will be 
sadly put out at not being here to meet you,” answered the 
servant. 

When Mrs. Gardine, who was very weary after her journey, 
was comfortably established on the sofa, and Ellis had hurried 
off to get tea ready for her mistress, Adela left the drawing- 
room, and going out into the garden, sauntered down towards 
the copse to announce their arrival to her sisters. 

This copse, as it was called, was a small wood, which lay be- 
yond the stream that ran at the foot of the Sunnybank gardens, 
and was a favourite resort of the Gardine girls; for, being well 
sheltered from the east winds, it was a very garden of wild 
flowers. Not only were the first and finest primroses to be found 
in the copse, but there, too, grew in rich profusion the dainty wood. 
sorrel, with its fair and fragile blossom ; the graceful bluebell, the 
starry celandine and the daffodils, that come before the swallow 
dares. 

As Adela crossed the little rustic bridge that spanned the 
stream she heard the sound of merry voices, and was just going 
to call to them and announce her coming, when Gerty cried out 
gaily: 

“Come, Glen, with me and hunt for violets, as the others are all 
toolazy. You have decorated him enough, Clemency ; it is not 
Primrose Day yet, remember.” 

At these words Adela stopped, her face omen an angry 
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look in her eyes, for she knew that where Glen was, there would 
be his master also. After a minute’s pause she went on again, 
and reaching the entrance of the wood, saw Clemency seated on a 
low rough bench, formed by the gnarled uprooted trunk of an 
old tree, her lap full of primroses that she was making up into 
bunches with deft and busy fingers, while beside her stood Ralph 
Freeling, his eyes fixed upon the girl’s face with a look that told 
its own tale of love to the unhappy Adela. 

With bitter wrath and jealousy she watched him, herself un- 
seen, bend over Clemency and take some flowers from her hand, 
whispering as he did so words that brought a tender little smile 
to the girl’s lips and a heightened colour to her cheek. 

“You will fasten them in for me,” he pleaded. “See what a 
clumsy fellow I am at the work.” 

“That’s a very feeble excuse for laziness,” she retorted laugh- 
ing ; then, shaking her head, “ no, it’s impossible ; you are much 
too tall.” 

“Too tall, am I?” then, bending still lower, added softly, “Is 
that the reason why I am to be punished?” 

“ Besides, ” she continued, unheeding that question, and keep- 
ing her eyes steadily fixed upon her work—“ besides, I didn’t 
give them to you—you took them.” 

“ Then they are of no value to me,” laying them upon her lap ; 
“but of all that rich store of blossom cannot you spare me 
one?” 

For answer the girl, with a shy, upward glance at the speaker, 
handed him a dainty little cluster that she had just arranged; 
but as they were taken from her hand Clemency’s eyes en- 
countered Adela’s fixed upon her with a look of such intense 
hatred that she grew white with terror, and, drawing nearer Ralph 
Freeling as if for protection, ‘exclaimed, “ Adela, you—is. any- 
thing the matter ?” 

“Nothing is the matter that I know of,” Adela answered calmly, 
coming towards them, “except that mamma is wondering why 
none of you are at home to meet her.” 

“ But we didn’t expect you so early,” explained Clemency, as 
Adela shook hands with Ralph Freeling. “You said that you 
would not be back until half-past five.” 

“We changed our minds and came by an earlier train. Where 
are the others ?” 
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“Here we are. -It zs Adela, Gerty,” called Rosa to her 
sister, who was loitering behind, “What brought you back so 
early? All these preparations were being made in honour of 
your return,” waving her hand towards the flowers they had 
gathered. 

“We seem to have returned too soon,” remarked Adela 
pointedly. 

“ Of course you have,” retorted Gerty. “We did not expect 
you for the next two hours. Now all our arrangements are 
upset. I hate surprises of this sort,” she added crossly, as they 
all walked back to the house together. 


Later that evening, as Clemency stood beside the window of 
her own room, gazing out into the windy March night, watching 
the swiftly-moving clouds, as they drifted in heavy masses across 
the sky, now hiding from view the pale moon and glittering stars, 
now breaking apart to let their soft light shine down upon the 
sleeping earth, the girl wondered, “What could have been the 
meaning of the strange look upon Adela’s face that she had seen 
that afternoon?” but ere she could answer this question the door 
opened and Adela came in. 

“You seem astonished to see me, Clemency, but I thought it 
better to speak to you at once about the foolish way in which you 
are behaving.” 

No one would have guessed from Adela’s cold, proud face 
and calm, even tones of the tumult of jealous rage and pain 
that filled her heart. Not Clemency, certainly, who answered 
indignantly : 

“TI don’t understand you, Adela. Pray in what manner am I 
behaving foolishly ?” 

“Fortunately no harm is done as yet, but people will talk if 
you continue it. Of course it is right that you should be on 
sisterly terms with your future brother-in-law.” 

“Future brother-in-law!” repeated the girl. 

“Yes, that is what Ralph will be to you after our marriage.” 

At these words the light faded from Clemency’s face and a 
dazed bewildered look filled her eyes, as Adela continued : 

“ Nothing is definitely settled as yet, so perhaps it would be as 
well for you not to speak to Ralph on the subject for ” (this with 
a slight smile) “he might fancy——” 
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“I am not likely to speak to Mr. Freeling upona subject he so 
evidently desires to conceal,” she interrupted, all her pride aroused 
by the smile on Adela’s lips. “But why was I not told before ? 
Why is it kept such a secret ?” 

“ Mamma and the girls know, so I naturally supposed you did 
—that is,” she corrected, “I supposed so until this afternoon.” 

“No, I knew nothing about it, but now I do I must congratu- 
late you, Adela,” and there was a scorn in the, girl’s eyes and 
voice that brought a blush to Adela Gardine’s cheek, and made 
her cold, proud glance sink abashed. 

When Clemency was once more alone, she crossed the room 
and locked the door; then, pacing up and down with clenched 
hands and throbbing heart, she gave vent to the passion of wrath 
and outraged pride that shook her whole being. Then, as her 
wrath subsided, worn out by its own strength, there came to the 
girl the remembrance of tender words and looks of love that had 
once been such a joy and happiness, but the very recollection of 
which now filled her with shame and misery. 

To Clemency’s proud nature the insinuations conveyed in 
both Adela’s words and smile had been intolerable, .and had 
_aroused in the girl hard and bitter thoughts, not only against 
the man who had won her love “ for amusement,” but also against 
her mother and sisters, for their concealment of Adela’s engage- 
ment. If they had but told her the truth, she would have been 
spared this cruel pain and humiliation. 

“ The truth,” she wondered sadly. “Could there be any truth 
in the world when Ralph Freeling had proved so utterly false 
both to herself and to his affianced wife? ” 

Gladly would Clemency have avoided meeting him again, but 
pride forbade this. Neither he nor Adela should see in her any 
signs of weakness or suffering ; and though the girl did not, and 
could not, disguise the truth from herself, that she loved the man 
who was to be her future brother-in-law, she determined that 
no one else should discover her secret. 

The first few days that followed Mrs. Gardine’s return were 
miserable ones to Clemency. The weather too, had changed, and 
instead of the bright spring sunshine they had been enjoying, 
there was incessant rain and storms that kept them all to the 
house, and made the sisters more.or less constant com- 


panions. 
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During these days nothing was seen or heard of Ralph Free- 
ling, and though his absence was a relief to Clemency, it at the 
same time made her inward struggle against herself more 
difficult ; for, the first fierce burst of wrath over, love, that traitor 
in the camp, began to make his voice heard again, and whispered 
that “ Ralph’s heart was given to her, though duty bound him 
to Adela.” And these soft whispers awakened and aroused a 
feeling of hope and gladness that the girl in vain attempted to 
stifle. 

To Adela this absence and silence were a confirmation of her 
worst fears ; the pleasant self-confidence in her own powers, which 
had made her so sure of winning Ralph Freeling’s love, was 
shaken, and she was devoured by a jealousy “cruel as the 
grave,” that filled her with torturing doubts, and aroused wild 
suspicions of Clemency, that made her watch her every move- 
ment, and sharpened the bitter words and sarcasms that she 
could not refrain from speaking either to or at the latter, for 
instead of being angry with Ralph, Adela laid all the blame of 
her unhappiness upon Clemency. 

“It is strange that we have seen nothing of Mr. Freeling since 
our return,” remarked Mrs. Gardine one evening as they all sat 
together in the warm, brightly-lighted drawing-room, each one 
occupied with book or work, and looking the very picture of a 
united and happy family. “ He so very seldom omits calling upon 
a Sunday.” 

For a minute there was silence, during which nothing was 
heard but the moaning of the wind and the fierce beating of 
the rain against the window ; then Adela said pointedly and with 
a meaning glance at Clemency, who appeared absorbed in her 
book : 

“T have no doubt that he has a good reason for not 
coming.” 

At this speech Mrs. Gardine looked up quickly and 
inquiringly, but before she could ask any questions Gerty 
exclaimed : 

“You forget what a fearful day Sunday was. Why, we had 
not a single visitor.” 

Mrs. Gardine said nothing more, but as she went on with her 
knitting a look of perplexity and anxiety crept into her face; 
from time to time, too, she glanced towards Adela, who was 
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seated beside the fire, her head resting against the back of her 
chair and her hands clasped together idly upon the book that 
lay open upon her lap, but which she was not even making a 
pretence of reading. 

That something was troubling Adela, Mrs. Gardine felt sure, 
and that the trouble was connected with Ralph Freeling the 
mother now began to suspect. Could it be, she wondered, that 
there was any other reason for his staying away than the one 
Gertrude had suggested ? Was it possible that he and Adela had 
quarrelled? The very idea of such an untoward event filled 
Mrs. Gardine with dismay, for she was as anxious for a marriage 
between her eldest daughter and the owner of Frecourt as was 
that daughter herself. Indeed she had hoped and planned for it 
ever since Ralph had taken possession of the property, now 
nearly two years ago, and hitherto all had worked well in fur- 
therance of this object. 

As a rule Mrs. Gardine’s plans did run smoothly and were 
successful, for they were carefully laid and as carefully carried 
out. The failure that had attended her hopes for Clemency had 
been certainly an exception to the rule, but Mrs. Marsh losing 
her money had been a piece of ill luck that no one, not even 
the wisest of mortals, could have foreseen. No, she certainly had 
not been to blame in that matter, she told herself, with a 
glance at Clemency, who was seated in a low wicker chair beside 
the table, upon which stood a rose-shaded lamp, the light from 
which fell upon the girl’s bent head. 

As Mrs. Gardine noted with a thrill of pain and self-reproach 
the weary, listless droop of the young figure and the sad curve 
of the young lips, she began to fear that things were more amiss 
than she had thought. 

“You are looking tired, Clemency, dear; have you a head- 
ache?” 

“Yes, it does ache a little, mamma,” she answered, with a quick 
fleeting blush of pleasure at the affectionate tone in which her 
mother’s question had been asked ; for the poor child felt lonely 
and unhappy, and longed for the sympathy of love and kindly 
words, as do all who sorrow, especially the young, to whom 
trouble is new and strange, and oh, so difficult to understand. 
_ “T think I miss getting out, and shall be all right again when 

this horrid rain stops.” 
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“Is that all you miss, Clemency ?” 

“No, Adela,” looking at her sister with frank and fearless 
eyes. “I miss Aunt Mary dreadfully and all the things I had 
to do for her. You see, mamma, I had everything to look after 
there, while here I have n> work.” 

The pointed tone of Adela’s remark had not been lost upon 
Mrs. Gardine, but without appearing to have noticed it she said 
to Clemency : 

“It is only natural, dear, that you should miss your poor 
aunt, but you will soon find plenty to occupy you here.” 

“T wonder such an energetic person doesn’t go in for ‘doing 
something.’ Isn’t that the fashionable phrase used by disap- 
pointed and discontented young women ?” 

“Being neither disappointed nor discontented, I can’t say,” 
retorted Clemency with flashing eyes ; “but, personally, I should 
prefer something to do ‘than passing my days like the lilies of 
the field.’” 

“You forget, Clem.,” laughed Gerty, “ they allow—— ” 

“My dear children,” interposed Mrs, Gardine hastily, but 
decidedly, “ you are all talking a great deal of nonsense. At 


present your duties are in your home, and some day I hope to see 
you all in happy and suitable homes of your own.” 
“With husbands to provide the funds necessary for the proper 
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maintenance of the said ‘homes, 
laugh. 

“These, however, are only prospective blessings,” put in 
Rosalind quietly. “ The truth is, mamma, that there is really very 
little for us younger ones to do. Gerty, as your lieutenant, has 
plenty, and Adela—well, I suppose she is like”—this with a 
little laugh—“‘ the lilies of the field.’” 

“In plain prose, I am the useful, and Adela the ornamental, 
member of the family, and Rosa was the odd man who 
did ? 

“My dear Gerty, we will, if you please, have a truce to this 
nonsense. I don’t at all approve of these absurd and new- 
fangled notions about work.” 

However, the next day, after a long and private conversation 
with her eldest daughter, Mrs. Gardine took another and more 
lenient view of the matter, and acknowledged that perhaps a 
little change of scene and air might do Clemency good. 


added Gerty with a merry 
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“The poor child had gone through a great deal that winter, 
and naturally felt the results of all her nursing and anxiety.” 
This Mrs. Gardine told her friends and tried’ to believe that she 
spoke the truth, and that it was for the girl’s real good she 
should leave home for a little while, for she hoped “ when 
Clemency returned, Adela’s fit of jealousy would have 
passed, and things would be definitely settled between her 
and Ralph Freeling.” And Mrs. Gardine felt no doubt but 
that these hopes would be realized, when she heard that Ralph’s 
absence had been occasioned by no quarrel with Adela, but by 
the illness of his mother, to whose sick’bed he had been sum- 
moned on the day after their return from the Turners’. 

“You have come back just in time to say good-bye to 
Clemency.” 

“ Good-bye to Clemency ?” repeated Mr. Freeling in a tone of 
dismay. “Is your sister going away, Miss Gardine ?” 

“Yes ; to stay with a Mrs. Whitfield, an old friend of Aunt 
Mary’s.” 

“Does she intend making a long stay ?” he asked in a careless 
tone, which did not, however, deceive his companion. 

“That depends upon circumstances. Mrs. Whitfield is rich 
and has hobbies ; her latest is a cottage hospital that she has 
started in the village, and she wants Clemency to help her in 
working it.” 

“Why your sister? I should not fancy she had had much 
experience in that sort of thing.” 

“No, that’s true; but she is very fond of Clem. Mrs. Whit- 
field has no children; her nephew, Graham Orme, who is, I 
heard, a very charming person, inherits all her wealth, and if 
Clemency does accept him—” here Adela stopped, and glancing 
up at Ralph, added quickly, “I ought not to have spoken about 
it to you; but naturally the matter is a good deal in my 
thoughts.” 

“ Naturally ; but is there any doubt as to your sister accepting 
this charming Mr. Orme ?” 

“No,” speaking slowly, “I don’t think there is; Aunt Mary’s 
heart was set upon their marriage, and now that she is dead, 
Clemency looks upon it as a sacred duty to fulfil her every 
wish.” 

“Even to marrying a man she does not care for?” 
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“Oh, but she does like him, I am sure ; if not, why does she 
insist upon going back to Stanmore so soon? Of course, it may 
only be for love of Mrs. Whitfield,” she added with a little laugh, 
as they went towards the door that led from the conservatory, 
where this conversation had taken place, into the drawing-room. 
Upon reaching the open doorway, Adela stopped and said 
with lowered voice and a glance towards Clemency, who was 
seated at the tea-table listening with an amused smile to Gerty’s 
account of a visit they had been paying in the village, ‘‘ She 
doesn’t look as if she were being forced into an unwilling 
marriage, does she?” 

“Why did you not tell me before, Clemency ?” 

At this question, coming as it did so suddenly and unexpectedly, 
the girl raised a pair of startled eyes to Ralph Freeling’s gaze. 
Then, as if frightened by what she saw theré, her glance drooped 
and she answered. confusedly, “How could I? Nothing was 
settled then,” misunderstanding his meaning as completely as he 
misunderstood hers. 

The moment Clemency had so much dreaded and had tried so 
hard to avoid, had come at last. The arrival of some other 
visitors had given Ralph the opportunity he wanted, and he had 
taken advantage of it to speak to her alone. 

“ Then it is by yee own wish ?” 

“ Of course it is,” recovering her composure and ‘tesenting the 
tone in which he had spoken ; for what right had he to be angry 
and reproach her? The wrong and concealment had been on 
his side, not hers. “ Did you think mamma was tired of me, and 
had turned me out of the house ?” 

“ No, that was not the mistake I made.” After a moment’s 
silence he added, “ Good-bye, Miss Gardine. May you be very 
happy in the life you have chosen.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Freeling.” Then, as their glances met, the 
anger died out of the man’s eyes, for the girl’s were full of a pain 
and sorrow. that would no longer be repressed, as she faltered 
out “I think—I mean, I am sure I shall be.” 

“ Clemency,” he exclaimed eagerly, but ere he could say more, 
Adela’s voice broke in with: 

“ Clemency, dear, Mrs. Ashton is asking if you will not delay 
your visit to Stanmore for a couple of days, as she wants you to 
go to their tennis party on Thursday.” 
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“You must stay, Clem., for the first tennis party of this season,’ 
put in Gerty. 

“T wish I could, Mrs. Ashton, but it is impossible. I must go. 
I have promised.” 

Spring passed into summer, and summer faded into autumn, 
and still the engagement between Adela and Ralph Freeling was 
not announced ; and Clemency often wondered, with a thrill of 
pleasure, of which she was heartily ashamed, whether the words 
Gerty had spoken on the evening of the last day she spent at 
Sunnybank were true. 

“ At one time we thought he cared for Adela, but now I know 
that we were mistaken, He does not; never has, and never will 
love her ; and you know that, Clem., just as well as I do,” the girl 
had added. 

Still Adela had herself said they were engaged, and Clemency 
never for a moment doubted her sister’s truth. Ralph had loved 
Adela once and won her affection in return; in all probability 
he would return to his allegiance, and therefore Clemency’s duty 
lay plain before her. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Whitfield was only too pleased to have the 
young girl’s companionship ; and when Mrs. Gardine wrote in 
the autumn to say that she had decided to winter abroad with 
her daughters, Mrs. Whitfield at once begged that Clemency 
might be left with her during their absence. 

Though a little hurt at this request being so readily granted, 
“as if they were pleased to get rid of me,” thought the girl. 
Clemency was glad to remain with her kind old friend at Stan- 
more. And as the months went by she grew bright and cheer- 
ful, and was happy in the belief that she had fought and con- 
quered the love that had at one and the same time been her joy 
and her sorrow, her glory and her shame. Yes Clemency was 
quite sure that her love for Ralph Freeling was dead, and she 
strove bravely to put from her even the very memory of it, as 
being disloyal to her sister.. Of Ralph she had heard nothing 
since her mother and sisters had left Sunnybank, except that the 
Court had been shut up for the winter ; this she heard both from 
her mother and Gerty; the latter merely mentioned the fact, 
while the former added, “ He has gone to India for a few months 
and will probably be in Rome at Easter, when we are there.” 

s td * * * 
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“ An accident, Power?” exclaimed Clemency. 

“Not Mrs. Whitfield, miss, nor Mr. Julian,” returned Power 
reassuringly. “It isa gentleman who is hurt. He was thrown 
from his horse close to our lodge gates, and they brought him 
here. The mistress is with him, and——” 

But before he could finish, Clemency was half-way across 
the hall. Throwing her hat and gloves upon the table as she 
passed, the girl ran swiftly up the stairs to the room where 
they had carried the injured man, and opening the door quietly 
she looked in. 

Mrs. Whitfield and the doctor were standing together at the 
foot of the bed, but at the entrance of Clemency the former 
moved aside, and, in doing so, enabled the girl to see the white 
face and motionless form that lay upon the bed. 

“ Ralph!” 

At the cry that broke from her trembling lips, the closed eyes 
opened slowly and rested upon the girl. As they did so, a look 
of joyful recognition came into them, and he murmured: 
“Clemency, my darling.” 

And Clemency, as she clasped his hand in hers, knew that the 
bitter struggle of the past few months had been all in vain: 
that her love for Ralph Freeling was as strong and deep as it 
had been when they had said “ good-bye” to one another in the 
drawing-room at Sunnybank. 

“Then it is not true, Clemency? You are not going to marry 
Julian Orme any more than I am going to marry Adela.” 

“No; neither to please auntie or myself can I do that, and for 
a very good reason,” she answered with asmile. “He does not 
want to marry me; poor auntie and Mrs. Whitfield would have 
liked it, 1 know, but we both thought differently.” 

“Then there was some stratum of truth in that woman’s 
falsehood ; but I won’t say more, for she is your sister, my 
darling.” 

“And you are quite sure you never cared for her, Ralph?” 
Clemency asked, with a shade of anxiety in her voice that she 


could not:repress. 
“Never; what could have put that notion into your head, I 


cannot think.” 
“Never mind what put it, Ralph; it has gone now. It was a 


misunderstanding that nearly lost me your love.” 
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“No; that would not go, though I tried hard to make it ; but 
that is all past and over, and we will neither think nor speak 
about it again. We will both forget and forgive.” 

“ It is not easy to forgive a deliberate and malicious falsehood.” 
Then drawing her closer to him, added: “ But I shall do as you 
say, darling ; we will forget and forgive. I am far too happy to 
be angry with any one just now.” 

“And you, Clemency,” he asked, after a pause, “you are 
happy, too, my darling ?” 

“ Happy, and grateful as well, Ralph, for have I not won you 
back from the very gates of the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death ?” 
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THE STORY OF AN ADVENTURE ON DARTMOOR. 


I AM in the proud position of being the only girl in a family 
of six. 

I don’t know if all girls will envy me, but sincerely I think that 
my lot is a happy one. 

My brothers are all older than myself; indeed, some of them 
were almost grown up when I was quite a baby, and they have 
always made me a great pet. 

1 suppose I am rather spoiled, and I know I talk slang some- 
times, and do all sorts of boyish things ; but, as I say to mother 
how can I possibly help it? She and father shake their heads at 
me, but I promise them to settle down intoa proper, respectable 
lady-like person when I am thirty, if only they will let me enjoy 
myself with the boys until then. We live in a town house, with 
a big garden and a tennis court, and the river is not far off, so 
that we get plenty of boating. 

In the winter there is skating, and we go to all the dances in 
the neighbourhood, and get up theatricals, which are the greatest 
fun in the world. But I don’t want you to think we are all utterly 
frivolous, and bent only on amusing ourselves. 

It is not so, I can assure you. 

We belong to a philharmonic society, and meet every week to 
practise for our concerts. We go to lectures in the town hall, 
and don’t shirk the examinations afterwards ; and last summer 
three of us went to Oxford as University Extension students, and 
didn’t we enjoy it? 

I am obliged to tell; you all this, because when you see how 
energetic we all are you will understand the boys’ astonishment 
at my sudden collapse. I had never had a day’s illness worth 
speaking of in my life, and my break down was all the fault of 
that horrid influenza! Every one in the town had it during the 
spring, so how could we escape? 

I nursed mother, and all the rest, and flattered myself that I 
was quite infection proof. 
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And then, weeks after, when we had almost forgotten it, I 
began to feel awfully queer. Well, I needn’t describe the symp- 
toms ; I daresay most of you know how extremely pleasant they 
are! But the worst of it was, I couldn’t get well; and there I 
was, creeping about like a lame cat, finding life a burden and 
everybody a bore. 

Nigel wanted me to take a class of boys in his school, and to 
look after his old women (he is a clergyman). Bernard couldn’t 
sing if I were not there to play his accompaniments. Bob and 
Ted and Denis were for ever asking me to do something or other 
for them. Mother needed me in a thousand ways, and I only sat 
and moped, and felt cross and miserable without knowing why. 
I could not shake off the heavy depression which lay upon me, 
and instead of being the sunbeam of the house, as the boys had 
sometimes called me, I must have been like a very dark cloud, or 
an extremely wet blanket! 

And then the summer began to get hot, and the town house 
seemed stuffy and unbearable. Ted and Denis tried to persuade 
me. that the air on the river was what I wanted, and their aston- 
ishment was great when I preferred remaining at home. 

“She’s awfully changed,” I overheard one say to the other 
afterwards ; “I never knew her so unreasonable. Do you think 
it possible” ‘this in a very awe-struck voice) “that she can be zx 
love ?” 

. “Nonsense,” was the energetic reply ; “Frances is much too 
sensible for that sort of thing.” 

I could not help laughing a little, as I sat there in the shady 
drawing-room. 

“That sort of thing” has certainly not crossed my path yet, 
and I have never met anybody who could be dearer to me than 
my own dear brothers. ~ - 

I was sitting in the twilight a few days later, when father came 
in with an open letter in his hand. 

“Frances,” he said, “how long would it take you to pack a 
portmanteau and start for Dartmoor?” 

“Quarter of an hour,” I said, opening my eyes wide. “What 
do you mean, daddy?” 

“TI have been talking with Dr. Fanshawe about you, my dear, 
and he says you are to go away at once. You need change, a 
bracing air, moorland air especially. I wrote to Chagford about 
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lodgings, and got the reply. to-night. There are two or three 
rooms to spare, luckily, for the whole place seems full. If you 
are ready to go, I will telegraph to secure them at once.” 

“ But I am not to go alone, I suppose,” I inquired, astonished 
at the suddenness of the proposition. 

“TI should like to have gone with you myself,” said my father, 
“but I can’t get away just now. Bernard says he will be 
delighted to take care of you, and I daresay some of the other 
boys will join you later. You are not to come back here until 
the weather is cooler and you are quite strong.” 

So it was decreed with little demur on my part. I had come 
to the stage when I didn’t care what happened to me. I felt as 
if I should never get back the old happy health and spirits again. 
But my brothers’ enthusiasm about the “tors” and the trout 
streams, and the hut-circles, infected me in spite of myself. 

None of us had ever visited Dartmoor, but Bernard went out 
immediately and bought maps and guide-books, and we studied 
the subject thoroughly. 

- Boband Denis determincd to have a walking tour,'and explore 
the whole district. They arranged to start independently of us, 
but to meet us somewhere on the way. 

So it came to pass that Bernard and I set off, two days later, 
with as little luggage as possible. We had to go down to 
Newton, then change for Moreton-Hampstead, and then drive 
some miles to our destination, so that our journey was a long one, 
and I was dreadfully tired when we arrived. 

' But the evening was lovely, and the peace and freshness. were 
very charming after the dust and noise of travelling. 

I think the two things which first strike a visitor on coming to 
this little town are the abundance of its whitewash and the 
mellow beauty of its thatched roofs. Every available wall is 
whitewashed, and the winding streets dazzle you with their 
obstrusive cleanliness. Not underfoot though, for the mud is 
obtrusive too, and the fine rain which drifts down from the hills 
is too gentle to wash it away. 

But the thatch! That is a real delight to an artist’s eye. 
Thick, soft and rich, like velvet pile, with every shade of green 
and brown and russet melting one into the other. Moss roofs 
they should be called, rather than thatched ones. 

The Dartmoor moss excels any other that I have. seen... It 
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seems to pity the great boulders:and: the stunted trees, exposed 
to the fury of the winter storms, and it creeps and clings and 
covers lovingly every available surface with its soft mantle. 

The stone hedges themselves ‘are a study worth attention. 
Great irregular blocks of grey;moorstone, piled carelessly oné on 
top of another, and filled at every cranny with vegetation. White 
lichen on this boulder, golden on that ; here on a narrow ledge'a 
fairy banqueting table of silver grey cups, there an emerald 
cushion from which stand up pale drooping heads of green on 
thread-like stalks. Now a cluster of flat round leaves, which 
the children love to play with, calling them money, then a growth 
of small-leaved delicately-veined -ivy, which at a little distance 
might almost be mistaken for carved rock itself, so closely does 
it cling to the grey surface. 

Bernard was in raptures over the mosses, and so was I, though 
I am not as much of a botanist as he is. It is very very solitary 
on those narrow roads, that wind up and down among the hills. 
We walked miles, sometimes without meeting a single creature. 
Overhead, perhaps a lark would sing, and the rush of a rapid 
torrent come up from below. 

As you mounted, what a panorama unfolded itself. The grey 
Chagford Tower, with its white houses gathered closely round it, 
the green slopes running down to the valley, the woods filling in 
the background, and all around the great tors, between which 
lay glimpses of sunlit distance, misty and dreamlike. Perhaps 
the day has been rainy. The dark moorland heights are hidden 
with trailing clouds. You almost shiver at the wild dreariness of 
those frowning ramparts ; when lo! the clouds drift by, and the 
sun is there, and crag and heath and height and hollow are 
beautiful once more ! 

I should like to write a great deal more about Chagford: the 
joyous river rushing along under the trees in the valley, the 
picturesque old mill, Fingle Bridge, the Gidleigh rocks with their 
mysterious stone avenues and rock basins; but I am afraid Mr, 
Editor will be getting impatient, and I have not come to our 
“ adventure ” yet, so 1 must hurry on. 

Everybody said we did right in coming to Chagford first, and 
getting a mild taste of moorland air, before we ventured quite 
upon the moor itself. The air is perfectly delicious, and I began 
to feel better directly I breathed it, but for some people it is too 
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strong, and the-continual breezes on the heights may be too 
fatiguing at first. 

We stayed a week in the quaint little village, and found the 
reading-room a most agreeable refuge on the one wet day with 
which we were favoured ; and then we set off once more, behind 
a sturdy little Dartmoor pony, and made our way to Okehamp- 
ton. At the end of the next week we had got down to 
Tavistock, and instead of skirting the moor, as hitherto, we 
determined to strike across it and pay a visit to Princetown. By 
this time I had nearly shaken off all the ill-effects of influenza ; 
indeed I don’t think any one cou/d be ill or low-spirited long on 
Dartmoor. The “champagne atmosphere” makes one feel, 
mentally and bodily, as buoyant as a cork! It was August now, 
and a spell of hot weather had set in. I wish I were good at 
describing scenery and that I could make my readers see what 
we saw in those long summer days. 

Cloudless skies were not ours by any means, for, being so high 
up, we were often enveloped in clouds, and quite shut out from 
the world below, but when they drifted by, how beautiful it was ! 
What azure distances, and purple hollows, and dark-browed tors, 
rising one behind the other ; what sudden streaks of silver among 
the heather, where the baby streams awoke, and danced and 
sparkled on their way to the valleys below ; what gleams of gold 
where the gorse burst into bloom among the granit2 rocks! 
Freedom and space and solitude everywhere, and we two, with 
nothing to trouble or disturb us. I forgot all my depression, and 
told Bernard that I really thought I was the happiest girl in the 
world. 

After a short stay at Tavistock we hired a little carriage and 
drove to Merrivale to see the famous antiquities. We had our 
luggage with us, and I persuaded Bernard to let it go on by road 
to Princetown, while we followed later, across the heath. The 
driver assured us that we could not miss our way, and left us’ to 
eat our luncheon among the solemn old stones that had been set 
up in the days before history began. 

No one disturbed our solitude, only now and then a few sheep 
came and looked suspiciously at us, as if they thought we had 
no business to be there. 

After resting half-an-hour, I proposed we should ascend a tor 
at a little distance for the sake of the view from its summit 
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Bernard was afraid the climb would be too much for me, as I 
had already walked some distance in our explorations, but I felt 
equal to anything that day, so we soon set off, stopping often as 
we ascended to refresh ourselves with the whortleberries, which 
grew thickly all the summer over the moor. 

The fine weather had not continued long enough yet to make 
the bogs pleasant walking, and we were a long time getting to 
the summit. We had scarcely perceived, as we mounted, how 
the sky had become overcast, but when we reached the top, 
expecting to see a wide and beautifull landscape spread beneath 
us, we found everything enveloped in mist, white wreaths of 
which were floating fround us, every moment increasing in 
density. 

“say,” said Bernard, “this will never do! These fogs last 
for hours sometimes. We must get down to the road, Frances, 
as fast as we can.” 

“That will be easy enough,” I said lightly, ‘only I must rest 
a few moments first, for I haven’t any breath left.” 

So we sat down under the shelter of the tor, in silence, and 
the white mists rolled and curled, and folded themselves closer 
about us, till my eyes grew quite misty too from watching 
them. 

Bernard looked rather grave when we got up at last to 
‘descend. “You see,” he?said, “if we get down on the wrong 
side of the hill, we shan’t{be able to find the road, and we may 
wander miles out of our way.” I was more confident. I thought 
I remembered several landmarks which would guide us, and I 
took out the map to help me. 

But though the map showed roads and streams and bridges, 
the mist prevented our seeing the realities, and we stumbled on 
down the slope, not knowing what direction we were taking. 

Several times we got into boggy places, and had to retrace our 
steps, and when we arrived at length on more level ground, we 
could not find a vestige of road or track. We were wandering 
now on a bare stretch of moorland. Dimly the huge scattered 
stones loomed through the obscurity. There was not even a 
sheep to be seen here, and no trace of human habitation, and I 
fully realized now that our position was an uncomfortable one. 

Quite lately I,had seen in the papers an account of two small 
boys, gathering whortleberries, who had lost their way in a 
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mist, and were found in a miserable condition, after spending a 
whole night on the moor, and I did not like the prospect 
before us. 

I was getting very tired too, for by this time we had been on 
our feet for hours, and I could see that Bernard looked at me 
anxiously. At last we came to rising ground oncemore. There 
was a little protection here under the rocks, from the wetting 
mist, and he persuaded me to sit down and rest while he went 
further, promising faithfully not to venture beyond ear-shot. 

He gave me a whistle, and told me to use it at intervals, so 
that he could not lose my whereabouts. 

It was very dreary all alone there. My boots were soaked and 
stained brown with the pzaty water, and I felt altogether drag- 
gled and uncomfortable. 

I began to examine the stones strewn around me with a 
critical eye, speculating as to how we could manage to spend a 
night under their shelter. 

Every now and then Bernard whistled cheerily, and I replied 
to him. The wind moaned dismally up here, and I shivered in — 
spite of my serge dress. It was hard to believe that down in the 
valleys the sun was most probably shining brilliantly at this very 
moment. Suddenly, I was aware that some one was near me. 
It could not be Bernard, for I had just heard his distant signal. 
I started up and peered about me. Something had certainly 
moved among the stones. I don’t know what I dreaded, but cer- 
tainly I did feel afraid, and my fears were not by any means 
allayed when there stood before me the figure of aman! A 
rough unshaven face he had; his garments were torn and dis- 
hevelled, and altogether he was not a reassuring object to look 
upon. 

I returned his stare as boldly as I could, while all sorts of 
stories of “ wild men” and escaped lunatics flitted through my 
remembrance. 

“Got any money with you, my pretty dear?” said the man, 
coming very close to me. 

My only answer was to whistle loudly, and Bernard’s reply 
sounded faintly in the distance. 

“ He won’t come back in a hurry,” said the man, “ there’s bogs 
down there as’ll hold him fast for a bit, while we does our busi- 
ness.” 
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“ Are they dangerous bogs?” I inquired anxiously, my fears 
for Bernard’s safety being instantly aroused. 

“ Awkwardish” said the man, with a grin; “but never mind 
your sweetheart for a minute, just hand over your little purse to 
me, my dear, for I’m more in need of it than you.” 

As he stretched out his hand I suddenly perceived that his 
garments bore the broad arrow printed in every direction, though 
the rents had evidently been arranged to hide them as much as 
possible. 

He had a severe cut, too, upon his wrist, from which the blood 
was flowing freely. 

Now I knew what he was. An escaped convict from the 
great prison at Princetown ! 

I think he must have seen that I had discovered him, for he 
immediately dropped his voice to a whining key. 

“I’m a innocent man, my dear, as have been shut up in prison 
by a cruel mistake. You couldn’t be so hard-hearted as to re- 
fuse me a few coppers to help me to get home to my wife and 
kids ?” 

Again I whistled, and again Bernard answered me. What a 
long time he was away! and what ought I to do? Would it be 
very wrong to aid this man’s escape? I had always had intense 
sympathy with prisoners and captives since, when quite a 
tiny child, I had been shut up by accident ina cellar by one 
of the boys, and had made up my mind I was to be left there to 
die. 

It could not matter if I gave him a few pence; I drew out my 
purse slowly. It wasa foolish thing to do, for the instant he 
saw it he made a snatch, and before I had time to resist, it was 
in his hands. 

“Five, six, seven shillings,” he said, greedily fingering the con- 
tents, “no gold. H’m, that’s not much! Sure you've got nothing 
else ?” 

He looked me up and down eagerly, but I had no brooch on, 
and I had fortunately lent my watch to Bernard as his had met 
with an accident. 

He emptied the purse into his pocket, and returned it to me, 
while I stood helplessly staring at him. 

“ And now,” he said, coming still nearer and taking me by the 
arm, “you must promise not to betray me! Not to tell a single 
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creature that you’ve seen me, not even your sweetheart down 
there. Will you promise?” 

I hesitated. 

“If you don’t,” he said, and his eyes glared savagely into 
mine, “I’ll go down and lead him into the middle of the bog, 
where he can’t get out, and leave him there. I know what a 
Dartmoor bog is pretty well, I can tell you, and you'll never see. 
him no more !” 

“I will promise not to tell,” I said, after a moment’s pause, 
for I felt like a reed in his strong grasp. “I will promise if you 
will show me the way back to Princetown ?” 

“Ts it a bargain?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I answered, wondering what Bernard would think of 
me. 

“Then keep to this sheep track, see?” and he showed me a 
faint pathway which had quite escaped my notice ; “ go on over 
the next hill, and you'll get to the railway, follow that and you're 
all right. Now I must be off. Pity you're not a bit taller, or we 
might have changed clothes.” He looked at me witha disagree- 
able laugh, and for the first time in my life I rejoiced in my 
smallness of stature. 

Then he turned to go, but paused a moment with an exclama- 
tion of pain to re-adjust his torn shirt sleeve over the wounded 
arm. 

And now I suppose I perpetrated another foolish thing. I had 
attended ambulance lectures, and was rather proud of my skill 
in bandaging the various cuts and bruises which my brothers 
frequently brought to me for treatment. I could not bear to see 
him (though he had robbed me and treated me rudely) go away 
with such a wound uncared for. 

“Let me bind up your wrist,” I said; “I understand how to do 
it, and it ought not to be left bleeding like that.” You should if 
have seen the expression of his face: amazement and incredulity ff 
were depicted on every feature. I hastily drew out my pocket 
handkerchief, wetted it in a little pool, which lay at the base of 
one of the rocks, and approached him. He seemed to get quite 
shy all of a sudden, but held out his arm in silence. I had taken 
off my gloves, and as I attended to his hurt I could not help {| 
noticing how a little ring I wore (father’s last Christmas present) 


-twinkled and flashed in the uncertain light. I wondered if he 
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would notice it too. But if he did he said nothing. My hand- 
kerchief was very small, and I needed something else to keep it 
in its place. Round my neck I had a silk one, which Bob had 
brought me from London—white with a red border. It was his 
taste, not mine I must tell you, but I often wore it, so as not to 
hurt his feelings. I took this off, and with its aid made a very 
neat job of the affair. 

“There,” I said, with an air of satisfaction, “doesn’t that feel 
more comfortable ?” 

I got no answer, only a sort of grunt. He moved a few yards 
off, then suddenly he came back to me. 

“Tt beats all,” he said; “I can’t make it out. I don’t know 
what to say to you, miss. Don’t think too hardly of me ; you shall 
have your money back some day.” 

And I verily believe there were tears in the bold reckless eyes. 
He was gone before I could reply, and I heard him speeding 
rapidly away down the hill side over the springing heather. 

I sank down upon a moss-grown rock with a tremendous sense 
of relief, my arm even now aching from the energy of his grasp. 
But I could not feel easy until Bernard returned, and once more I 
whistled loudly. 

This time there was no reply. 

Again and again I gave the signal, but the wind took it up and 
carried it away into the mist; and out of the dimness and un- 
certainty no echo returned to me. 

Was it true that there were bogs down there, and that my 
brother had got stuck inone? For aught I knew, we might be 
near the famous Fox Tor Mire, which was reputed to be capable 
of swallowing a whole regiment of cavalry and showing no sign of 
it. 

Oh, Bernard, Bernard! Why did I let you go? Better to have 
endured cold and hunger a few hours together, than run the risk 
of such a terrible catastrophe. The moments seemed like years 
tome. Istumbled about among thestones. I climbed tothe top 
of the Tor, where the great masses of granite were piled on one 
another, like gigantic masonry ; I blew my whistle ceaselessly— 
No reply! Only the mist grew denser and more bewildering, till I 
felt as if it would choke me. I was getting soaked through, besides, 
and I knew that the evening must be fast approaching. 

I pictured Bernard sinking in the hideous black peat-bog ; 
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struggling, panting—while I was powerless tohélphim. Oh! it 
was too horrible ; I could not bear it. Raising my voice to its 
utmost, I called him, “ Bernard, Bernard!” Was it fancy, or did 
I hear, far and faint, an answer? Trembling with hope, I put 
the whistle to my lips, and blew a long, shrill, imploring blast. 
Yes, there could be no doubt about it, some one replied. 

I don’t know what my brothers would have said to see the tears 
that ran down my face then. I never told Bernard of them, you 
may be sure. I continued whistling until he appeared, then with 
a sense of unutterable thankfulness I sprang to meet him. 

“Oh, Bernard, you frightened me awfully! Why didn’t you 
keep on answering me?” 

He looked penitent. 

“I did, most of the time,” he replied, “but I came to a little 
stream, and I thought if I followed it, it must lead to the valley 
at last, and possibly run into the river, near the road. And so I 
tracked it on ever so far, and knowing I should get back all right, I 
went a bit further than I intended. Poor Frances! Were you 
dreadfully scared? You look as if you had seen a ghost. But 
never mind. I know my way to that stream now, and I think if 
we follow it down, we shall do better than staying up here. Any 
. way, there is a cosy little hollow half-way down, where we should 
be quite sheltered if we have to stay the night. Come along.” 

Here was a dilemma! The convict had pointed in quite an 
opposite direction. By following his instructions we should soon 
come to the railway, and be safe ; by going where Bernard wished, 
we were striking out once more into a pathless waste. And yet, 
there was my promise; I could not betray my informant. 

“Oh, Bernard,” I said desperately, “do let’s go this way; I’m 
sure it must lead to Princetown, and I am so tired.” 

“ But one can’t be sure of anything in this horrible mist,” said 
Bernard, “and I really am afraid to venture with you into places 
I haven’t explored. This little hollow I have found isn’t at all a 
bad place, Frances, for spending the night.” 

“Qh, but I can’t bear to think of being jout of doors all night,” 
I exclaimed eagerly ; “it would be awfully bad for me, Bernard, 
Do let’s go on a little further, just down this hill and over the 
next. You'll see we shall come to the railway before long.” 

“TI hope you may be right,” said Bernard doubtfully. “I wish 


with all my heart I had never brought you here.” 
20* 
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I am afraid I made him quite angry with me at last for insist- 
ing upon having my own way, and if I had been quite certain of 
his feelings on the subject, I believe I should have broken my 
promise, and told him of the information I had so unexpectedly 
received. But I was afraid that he would feel himself constrained 
to give a full account of the adventure to the prison authorities ; 
and though the convict was undoubtedly a bad character, I was 
pitiful enough to wish him to escape. Besides which, I felt I had 
been weak in the money part of the transaction, and I did not feel 
inclined to be laughed at. You see, with a number of brothers 
one has to expect a great deal. of chaff. 

“Very well,” said Bernard, at last, “have your own way, only 
don’t blame me if we get into a bog.” 

“Come on,” was my reply, as I stepped out cheerily again ; 
“ down this hill, and over the next, and you'll come to the rail- 
way.” 

I believe Bernard thought I was gifted with second-sight, for 
when we were down in the valley at the bottom, picking our way 
among the wet moss and tufts of cotton-grass, we heard a dull 
rumble as of thunder above our heads, and the up-train went by 
invisibly, along the shoulder of the opposite tor. Thesound gave 
us fresh courage, and we forgot all our anxieties. Up and up 
we clambered, panting and dripping, but ready to laugh at all dis- 
comforts, now that our goal was nearly reached. 

“Hurrah!” cried Bernard, as he came to an iron railing, and 
saw the railroad in front of him. “You were right after all, 
little one ; I shall believe in you for ever after this; you're a 
regular ‘ Pathfinder !’” 

I was guiltily silent at this compliment, which I did not deserve, 
and we climbed over the railings and got on to the line. 

It was not difficult to know which direction to take, for it was a 
gradual ascent all the way to Princetown, and we stepped along 
gaily. After standing aside once to let the down train rush by, we 
knew we were safe for some hours, till the last mail should come 
up from Plymouth. The darkness was increasing, but that 
signified little, as it was impossible to miss the road. But 
presently, I began to feel so tired that I could hardly drag one 
foot after another. 

Bernard helped me all he could, and comforted me with the 
assurance that we must soon be there now ; and still on and on we 
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went, till I felt’as if we were in some hideous nightmare, which 
was going on for ever. 

Bernard himself grew puzzled at last. , 

“T ‘can’t understand it,” he said ; “ it seems as if we had walked 
miles, and yet got back to the same place again. I hope we are 
not ‘ pixy-led.’” 

- I laughed at the suggestion. 

“ You had better turn your coat inside-out,” I said, “ the pixies 
can’t do any harm to you then.” 

But not being a Devonshire man, Bernard denied the use of 
the charm, and the very existence of pixies either, and we re- 
lapsed into solemn silence. 

“Cheer up,” said my brother at last, “I think I see a light ; 
we must be getting near the station.” 

. | was too weary even to rejoice, but stumbled on, clinging to his 
arm. Yes, it was the station, and a few steps further brought us 
to our comfortable quarters, where our non-arrival had occasioned 
considerable anxiety. I hardly remember anything more of that 
evening. I havea vague notion that I had some supper and a 
hot drink, but I knew no more until I woke twelve hours later to 
find the sunlight streaming into my room, and the wide expanse 
of moorland stretching away for miles into clear blue distance 

outside my window. 

- The fog had entirely disappeared, and the events of yesterday 
seemed like a gruesome dream. But I was not destined soon to 
forget them. To my astonishment, when I descended to a very 
late breakfast, I found Bob and Denis just arrived. They had 
slept at Two Bridges, and walked up this morning, knowing 
where we were likely to be. They were in a tremendous state of 
excitement about an escaped convict, and I had to drink — 
coffee to hide my. confusion. 

It seems that on the previous day, while walking across the 
moor from Ashburton, they had met parties of warders out 
searching for a missing prisoner, and had joined in the search 
until the increasing thickness of the mist obliged them to for- 

. bear, 

“Do you know if the warders got hiss afterwards,” I ‘inquired 
— 

: “Yes,” said Bob, “he was caught this morning. Denis and I 
saw all the fun. He was hiding in a plantation, waiting for. his 
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friends, the warders imagine. Such a chase as he gave them. 
It was grand!” 

“ Poor fellow,” I said, involuntarily. 

“ He was the worst character in the prison,” said Denis, look- 
ing severely at me; as if I ought not to have said it ; “this is the 
third time he has tried to escape. He cut himself badly getting 
over a wall, but he must have met with some one to help him, for 
his arm was bandaged quite scientifically, and there was money 
in his pocket.” 

Oh! what a dreadful thing it is to have a speaking counten- 
ance. Mine betrayed me at once! The boys pounced on me 
like hawks. 

“You know something about it, Frances?” 

“ How could she?” asked Bernard innocently ; “the man only 
escaped yesterday, and Frances and I were wandering in‘a fog, 
quite in the opposite direction, all the time.” 

“ But that silk handkerchief!” said Bob ; “do you remember, 
Denis, how I noticed, when they were handcuffing him, that it 
was exactly like one I brought Frances from London, white with 
a red border ?” 

“ There are thousands of handkerchiefs like that in the world,” 
said I, trying to conceal my guilt. 

“ But there are not thousands of people who know how to put 
on a bandage properly,” said Bob. “ You needn’t try to deceive 
us, madam ; you had better speak up, and tell us all about it.” 

Bernard looked from one to the other with a mystified air. 

“Why, I was with her all day yesterday,” he said, “except for 
a quarter-of-an-hour, when ‘she rested while I went to explore.” 

But the boys would not cease their tormenting, and at last it 
all came out. I did not scruple to tell the story now, as the poor 
prisoner had been retaken. I was not wrong, however, in sur- 
mising that I should be laughed at. I thought they would never 
stop chaffing me. The pictures they drew were certainly ludi- 
crous, and there was something very absurd in the idea of one 
member of the family doing all she could to aid an escape, while 
the others were equally strenuous in their efforts to effect a. 
capture. 

“Well,” I said at last, “there’s one thing to be said in his 
favour. He did tell us the right way to Princetown. If he had 
misdirected us we should have been. out all night.” 
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“He must have been hidden among the rocks when we came 
there,” said Bernard, “and when I left you alone, he made the 
best of his opportunity. I see by looking at the map that the 
line takes a sort of curve, almost a loop, round one of the tors. 
If we had only known it, we might have saved at least four 
miles by cutting across country, and joining the railroad again, 
instead of following it all the way.” 

“ But you had better keep your share of the story as dark as 
you can,” he added ; “for the penalties for assisting prisoners to 
get away are very heavy.” 

This fact had its bright side for me, as it kept my irrepressible 
brothers from publishing the story amongst our friends and 
neighbours. 

Bob pretended to be very angry at my parting with his gor- 
geous silk handkerchief, but I shall always be glad that I let the 
convict see that there was a little kindness left in the world, even 
for him ; and I am quite certain that I shall get my money back 
some day, though not for a good while yet, as he has still several 
years of a long sentence to serve. 

FLORENCE L. HENDERSON, 
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' “Hétel Métropole. 

“DEAR PHGBE, 

“One cannot do very much in one short week, and yet, 
although we have only been in town since Thursday, we feel 
that we. have ‘seen and done more than seven days could 
possibly contain. I need hardly tell you that our first visit was 
to Jay’s, where we feasted our eyes on such lovely frocks and 
hats, and mantles, and tea-gowns, and fichus and theatre jackets, 
that we could not help coveting our neighbours’ goods. How I 
wish I could adequately describe to you a glorious Monte Carlo 
gown we saw. You must do your best to understand it from 
this description. The material is blue silk, in a lovely shade 
that is neither sky nor turquoise, but between the two. The 
plain skirt is so full that it stands out in very large decided 
pleats all round, and at the back these are crowded closely 
together, so full are they. The arrangement of the cape is very 
similar, the folds hanging with a very large and liberal fulness. 
The material is blue satin, edged with a double frill of silk 
muslin to match, and there is, besides a double cape of the satin, 
a deep collar, edged with sable. A ruff of the chiffon sur- 
rounds the neck, all cerulean softness and billowy lightness. 
At the back the collar stands up, clusters of pale pink roses 
showing at the base of it. Again, in front, pink roses nestle 
where the collar ceases, and, tucked into the pretty corselet of 
heliotrope velvet, embroidered in gold and silver and jewelled 
tints, is a bunch of violets with a gardenia or two. The long 
chiffon ends of the cape are edged with double frills of the 
chiffon. Quite a poem of a frock! And we saw it on such a 
pretty girl. 

“The tea-gowns are always in the dernier murmure of the 
mode, \ike everything else at Jay’s. And as to the blouses, 
they are just a little too tempting. I secured a masterpiece in 
black and |white silk velvet check with black satin ribbon 
bretelles, and of course the orthodox box-pleat in the centre, 
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without which no blouse can be said to be up-to-date. “While 
I was attending to this, Mary was trying on hats in the next 
room, and at last, after she had taken me into consultation and 
we had successively decided on about half-a-dozen, she fixed ona 
lovely “ Madame Sans-Géne,” the very latest and newest, and 
then fairly ran away lest she should see another equally tempt- 
ing, and unmake her mind again. While we were there ‘we 
heard two ladies talking of some travelling association, and 
saying they were going on some tour which was ‘remarkably 
cheap. With her usual coolness, Mary jumped into their con- 
versation and calmly pumped them until she had discovered 
the name and address of the association in question. It is 
that for the Promotion of Home and Foreign Travel, and her 
imagination was so fired by what she had heard that we im- 
mediately drove to the office at 41, Gracechurch Street, and 
interviewed the managing director, Mr. Percy C. Webb, on the 
subject. The association is three years old—fancy our never 
having heard of it until now! It sends out small parties of 
tourists at a much reduced cost of travelling expenses, makes 
provision for good and comfortable hotel accommodation, and 
has now introduced a system of composite tickets with the most 
successful results. One of the pleasant features of touring under 
the auspices of this association is the appreciable reduction in 
hotel charges, usually a very alarming item in travellers’ 
expenses. The composite ticket covers hotel and railway 
expenses, so that really, all one has to do is to sendin one’s 
name for any tour, and all further trouble is taken off one’s 
hands. A gentleman of great experience accompanies many 
of the parties, and is to start with one going ona tour through 
Morocco and Spain, on March 3. Does it not sound tempting ? 
Malaga, Granada, Seville, Cordova, Toledo, Madrid and Burgos 
will be visited. On February 15 begins a lovely trip to Ant- 
werp, Brussels, Waterloo and Malines, the cost of.the whole of 
which is under:four pounds. -Do you think mother would let us 
go? Perhaps she would go too. 

“Members of the association can have a fortnight i in Paris for 
47-58. inclusive of'every expense in travelling and hotels. The 
food . arrangements include plain breakfast, meat luncheon and 
late dinner. ‘Bed and lights are also comprised in these charges, 
and:any' one acquainted with continental travel knows well what 
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the ordinary tourist has to pay for dougzes, whether he burns his 
candles or not. 

“Tam sending you the pamphlet issued by the association, and 
am looking forward to a great talk over it with you. 

“On our way back to the hotel from the City, we called for Crosse 
. & Blackwell’s new season’s list for mother. Alas! we find that 
olives are going to be very dear. You know my weakness for 
this delightful fruit. It seems the season has been a very bad one, 
both in France and Spain, and the crops extremely small. Give 
mother the list and tell her [ must have olives now and then, 
even if I go without my dinner; and the stuffed ones sold by 
Crosse & Blackwell are too delicious for description. Mother 
swears by this firm, and certainly the nice things she provides 
for us justify her in doing so—if she wants to swear at all. 
Their new marmalade is in, and I have marked one or two sauces 
and several soups that I hope mother won’t forget to order. Do 
you remember their delicious mutton broth that we had at the 
shooting, one cold day? and how Brown made it hot over a 
spirit lamp? One never forgets that consoling sort of food. Nor 
have I omitted to set a double cross against their Mulligatawny in 
the list, as well as grouse and hare soup. When mother sends off 
her order to the stores tell her to remember her greedy absent 
daughter; don’t let her leave out those nice picnic tongues so 
convenient in the country, where one is far from shops. I see 
they have fried eels in tins now. I wonder what they are like? 
Their fruits in syrup, don’t we know them of old? And more 
particularly the apricots, peaches, sliced pines, greengages and 
cherries ? 

“Yesterday: morning we walked up Regent Street, stopping 
every three ‘minutes to stare in at the shop windows, and at last 
got to Brinsmead’s, in Wigmore Street. It is such a lovely place 
now,. beth, outside ‘and in ; a fit home for the spirit of harmony. 
The woedwork isiin a lovely tone of ivory, and the deep tints of 
mahogany: and. walnut show out well against it. The sweet 
voices of the pianos are heard every now and then, and we wan- 
dered through the different rooms enjoying ourselves completely. 
First we':would worship a large grand piano in light oak and 
listen to a°sonata played on it by the music-loving attendant 
who was helping ‘us to. select. Then we would adore just as 
warmly an upright cabinet with a sweet, full tone; but at last we 
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came to a decision before a perfect darling of a piano in an ebony 
frame, whose notes were so liquid and whose touch so easy that 
I know Ju. will simply adore it. Frank is so afraid that she will 
give up her music now that she is married ; but if she does, with 
that piano in the house, she will be simply an ingrate. It is 
warranted to keep its tone in any climate, so that wherever her 
soldier has to pitch his tent, and he thinks the regiment will soon 
be ordered to India, her piano will be all right. 

“ Apropos to musical instruments, have you ever heard of the 
£olian ? It is not the harp of that name of which so many of us 
have heard, while so few of us have seen it. The A£olian is partly 
automatic and partly worked by manipulation. Such authorities 
as Sarasate and Arditi have praised it, the latter declaring it to be 
one of the greatest inventions of the present century. The mere 
playing of the notes is executed automatically, the part of the 
human executant consisting in attending to the time, expression 
and spirit of the music by manipulating the stops. When a con- 
certed piece is played on it, it sounds like an orchestra. Does it 
not seem wonderful ? Archie was telling us about it, so we went 
to see it in its home at 225, Regent Street, and were immensely 
struck, pleased and delighted by its performance. 

“Would it not be a splendid thing to have at a dance? 

“Yesterday evening we got into our comfortable quarters at 
the Ladies’ County Club. The bed-rooms were all full up to that 
date, and it is no wonder that they are so much in demand, for 
the club is very comfortable, and the rooms very pretty and 
homelike. It is just like a private house, and we were thankful 
to get into it after the noisy hotel, where we sometimes had to 
ring three or four times before our bell was answered. This 
morning we were out very early, and walked into Oxford Street 
to get your shoes at Parker’s. We had forgotten the number— 
we usually do—but soon found it to be 145. The shoes that you 
saw advertised are really neat and pretty, and vary in price from 
10s. 6d. to 16s. 6d., and one can have toes square or narrow, 
according to preference. I am sure you will like them. Is it not 
fortunate that what fits me fits you, and you can then have boots: 
and shoes without fitting them on? 

“Our programme for the day included lunch at Niagara Hall 
and a little skating. We walked down Regent Street on our 
way, and inquired about Letty’s piano that she is going to have 
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from Cramer’s on the hire system. We were quite struck by the 
cheapness of some of the secondhand instruments by good 
makers, which had been returned from hire, and were almost as 
good as new. This seems a capital way to secure a good piano 
at a low price. 

“ Crossing over, we had a good stare into the lovely windows 
where jewellery is set forth to attract the public gaze, and went 
a little out of our way to look at Farrow & Jackson’s iron wine- 
bins in the Haymarket, remembering that General Browne had 
asked us to look in and get him an illustrated catalogue. Why 
he did not write for one I cannot think, for they send them off 
post free on application. They told us that these bins are in use 
at the royal palaces and many of the swagger clubs and big 
hotels, so I suppose they must be good ; but I need scarcely tell 
you that we do not know very much about them. 

“The skating was simply perfect. The ice is real, the great 
circular sheet of water being frozen by means of some mixture of 
chemicals, the secret cf which is the property of the company. 
Ladies in the gayest possible costumes and men in every variety 
of morning dress, including frock coats and tall hats, were skat- 
ing, their friends looking on from behind a padded barrier. : The 
space behind this is well warmed, and there is a supply of foot- 
warmers at hand for chilly feet. We saw some wonderful gowns 
and coats, and as to the headgear, it was all togue.' We both 
declared that we had never seen so many pretty women together 
anywhere. There were lovely Princess Heinrich of Pless and her 
pretty sister, Miss Cornwallis West; Lady Féo Sturt in grey and 
ermine ; Mrs. Cotton, the American artist’s wife ; Miss May Yohé, 
otherwise Lady Francis Hope; Miss Milward, the Hon.’Mrs. 
Algy Grosvenor, Mrs. Dakin, Lady Colebrooke, these three the 
best skaters on the ice ; and Lady Call, the charming French- 
woman who is wife to Sir William. of that ilk. The Earl of 
Lonsdale was having tea with some ladies-and Lord Marcus 
Beresford at another table not far off. Near him sat Mr. William 
Terriss, in a grey .wideawake, perhaps the one he is: always 
photographed in; and not far off Miss Muriel Wilson, wonder- 
fully pretty in her intensely tropical style, with her mother, Mrs. 
Arthur Wilson, of Tranby Croft.-- Countess Cairns looked deli- 
cately fair in dark furs and cyclamen velvet sleeves, with a little 
sky-blue velvet in her dark toque. Mr: Clery and the’secretary 
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of the Norwegian Legation were among the most expert of the - 
skaters. There are young men, skilled in the art, who take round 
novices for a coin consideration. One of these, Monsieur Plumet, 
is remarkably clever. He can skim like a swallow. over the ice. 
A Norwegian expert was expected to arrive the next day. Sir 
Frank Lockwood, the Solicitor General, was skating all the time 
with either his wife or his daughter. You never saw a more 
animated scene. 

“You are dying to know howiwe happen to be so well informed 
about the people who were there. Jim told us.. To our great 
surprise, he came up to where we were having our skates put on, 
and had a great flirtation with Mary. The music is capital, so 
fresh, so brisk, so gay. The Royal Hungarian Band comes up to 
the occasion with the sprightliest of waltzes and pas de patineurs. 

“T forgot to tell you that on Saturday morning we journeyed 
up a tremendous hill to Islington, to see about the hygienic gas 
heating stove that mother wanted to know about. It seems to be 
all her fancy painted it. We saw it in full action, and it seems 
to be just the thing for our big hall. There is no flue required, 
and there is no smoke, no smell, no dirt, no trouble, no danger, 
a series of negatives which will lead to an affirmative mood on 
mother’s: part, I am certain. The Queen and the Prince of Wales 
have both.had.these stoves from the patentee, Mr. S. Clarke, of 
Park Street, Islington. 

“We have not forgotten Harvest’s Lentil Food for our. poor 
invalid. Is it not fortunate that we have found something he can 
digest so well? And I know you will be pleased to hear that 
we. have secured some delicious tea from the Planters’ Tea 
Association, 45, Leadenhall Street, infinitely better than what we 
have been giving half-a-crown a pound for, and it is only Is, 8d. 
and 2s. per lb. The flavour is excellent, just what we like, so soft 
and mellow, with nothing harsh or grating about it. I like a 
mellifluous tea. 

“Do you remember reading in some fashion article 
about the ‘Distingué’ waterproof? We made its acquaint- 
ance on one of our shopping excursions and I at once 
invested, finding that the garment is equally well suited to dry 
weather as to wet, making an excellent dust cloak and yet being 
perfectly waterproof. The rubber which forms the lining does 
not look in the least like the ordinary waterproofing, but is in 
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checks and patterns which give it the air of a reversible material. 
There is not any trace of the disagreeable odour that at one time 
was considered to be inseparable from really waterproof cloaks, 
and the mantles are cut in fashionable shapes, being made on 
the same lines as ordinary mantles by skilled professional 
hands. Ventilation, an important point, is well secured. The 
materials in which we saw specimens of the ‘ Distingué’ were 
serge, hopsack, cashmere, woollen checks of every sort, union 
and cotton fabrics, &c., and in fact every sort of cloth to which 
the: process of waterproofing can satisfactorily be applied. A 
feature which at once appealed to us both, is the slit in the skirt 
through which the hand may be passed to gather up the dress, 
or to get at one’s pocket, a task always difficult, but more espe- 
cially so when a long cloak is worn. I wonder if you will like 
mine. It is a dark blue fou/é, very soft and supple, and is quite 
a smart-looking garment. Why should we all look hideous and 
unshapely in showery weather? I can see no good reason for 
it, and yet it is the rule, rather than the exception, is it not? 

“Have you ever heard of the Platinum Anti-Corset? We 
have made some inquiries about it and find that its chief feature 
is the direct shoulder support afforded by it, so that it supplies 
both slip and bodice in one. The bones are all removable for 
washing purposes, and where the curves of the form rebel against 
pressure it is removed and the spaces filled in with gathered, 
plain material. Splendid for growing girls, I should imagine, as 
well as for those who, like ourselves, are quite full-grown. 

“TI fancy we have forgotten nothing, and have actually two 
whole days of our week left for pure enjoyment, unalloyed by 
commissions. We are going to a theatre to-night, and to Niagara 
again to-morrow afternoon. 

“ Good-bye till Monday. 

“Yours affectionately, 
“C. E. H.” 








H Fair Hindoo. 


By JOHN H. WILLMER. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE PATEL PROVES HIMSELF A BRAVE MAN. 


THE trial of the Patel took place outside the village, under a 
large tree. Here the Khan, with Ali and some of his officers, 
sat, cross- legged, on a raised platform, richly carpeted. 

The Patel was brought and placed before him. 

“ Patel,” said the Khan, “you stand before us charged with 
murdering several of my officers.” 

“Call you it murder? Was it not in self-defence that I slew 
them? It was you who attacked my village.” 

“ But,” continued Yakoob, paying no attention to the words of 
the prisoner, “ But we were blessed with a dream last night, and 
Allah—praised be his Holy Name !—told us that we should 
spare you. Now, we will doso. But, first, you must embrace El 
Islam, and surrender to us your hidden wealth.” 

“Dog!” cried the Hindoo. “Eater of kine! Offer you me 
such conditions ? ” 

“Thoo! Thoo! Spit in his face! Beat him on the mouth! 
Hack this child of Sheitan to pieces!” cried the infuriated mob ; 
and the brave Hindoo would immediately have been torn to 
‘pieces had the Khan not interfered. 

“Silence!” he cried. “Leave the man to us. Low-born cur!” 
said he, turning to the Pate/, “would you insult us thus? But see, 
we are generous ; we pardon you, and again offer you life if——” 

“ Peace! Speak to me not of your offers. If you give me 
back my two brave sons, whom ye slew while they bravely 
defended their mother—Ha, ha! They, twain, slew as many as 
ten of you!—If you can call my wife and my infant child back 
from death, then will I consider your offers. Cowards! You 
cannot do this. ” 

“Strike him on the mouth for such words,” cried the Khan. 
Immediately his order was executed. The blood spurted from 
the man’s mouth as the shoes of the Faithful smote it. . Yet 
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never a moan escaped the Paée/. Turning around, in sarcastic 
tones, he said : 

“This is a deed worth boasting of to your wives when you 
return to your homes. You can tell them how a hundred of you 
beat one defenceless man, and they will compose and sing songs 
in honour of the event.” 

“ Enough of this,” and the Khan was exceeding wroth. “Our 
time for reasoning is over with you. Where is thy wealth, 
fellow ?” 

“TI possess none.” 

“Lying dog! Did not we dream of it ?” 

“Who is so favoured .of Allah as our Khan?” cried the 
robbers, bowing their heads. 

“It was a dream, and nothing but a dream,” calmly replied the 
Patel. “Now you have awakened to realize that which you 
thought was, zs not.” 

“Kaffir! Shall we try the ‘ Bow’ ?” 

The Hindoo knew what punishment the Khan alluded to. 
He turned pale. Yet his voice was clear and without a tremor 
in it as he replied : 

“Coward! Slayer of women and children!. I defy you!” 

“The ‘Bow’! The ‘Bow’!” cried the robbers.. 

“Hear you?” inquired the Khan, 

“T hear, and am not afraid,” was the defiant reply. 

“We'll see. Ho, there! Have ready the ‘ Bow,’ and give this 
boasting fellow a taste of it.” 

With alacrity the robbers set about constructing the machine. 

A deep hole was dug in the ground, and therein was firmly 
fixed a strong, yet flexible, bough of a tree. At its foot was driven 
a peg, and another about eight feet off. Next, two ropes were 
tied to the top of the bough, and the loose end of one was wound 
around the near peg. Three men pulled with might and main 
at this rope, and the bough bent downwards, shaping itself into a 
well-strung bow. . Hence the machine’s name. 

One rope and the peg farthest away as yet were not brought 
into requisition. But it soon became apparent to what use they 
were to be put. 

The Patel was brought forward, and made to lie on the ground, 
stretched between the‘ Bow’ and the distant peg, to which, by a 
leathern strap, his feet were secured. Then the rope, which, till 
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now, idly dangled from the head of the “ Bow,” was fastened 
loosely around the man’s neck. Great care was taken to prevent 
strangulation. 

This diabolical machine was now in order. 

The Khan once more addressed the Patel: 

“Now,” grinned he, “do you believe that we are in earnest ? 
Dog! Will you not yet partake of our gracious favour? By 
Allah! We tell thee the pain is great. We know it, being eye- 
witness to many a stubborner rascal than you tortured by this 
instrument.” 

“It’s a pity that you had not a try of the agony as well. 
You’d have known it better then.” 

“Ha! Speak you still so loud to us! By the prophet! We'll 
see how long your caurage will last. Set the machine a-working. 
Now will we hear sweet music like to the howling of pariah 
dogs.” 

At a sign from the Khan, three men told out the rope 
twisted around the near peg; and as they did so, the bough 
slowly righted itself. Every joint in the man’s body could: be 
heard cracking. Yet no cry escaped his lips. 

“Loosen! Loosen” shouted the Khan, glutting his eyes 
with this painful scene. “By the prophet! He mocked us— 
Ha!” asa cry escaped the sufferer. “Dog! you feel it now, do 
you? Tighten away, there. Let us hear what he has to say. 
Perhaps the ‘ Bow’ has improved his memory.” 

Amid great laughter, the three men again made taut the rope, 
and the Patel’s head sank to the ground. 

“Well, fellow! Now will it please you to tell us where your 
wealth is secreted?. Or do you desire a second taste of the 
‘ Bow ? ? »” 

“Did I ask you to release me?” came the mocking reply, yet 
given in a feeble voice. “Loose but my hands, and I'll tear this 
traitorous tongue out of my head for crying out against my will. 
Villain, do your worst.” 

“ Inshallah ! he likes it. Give him a belly-full.” 

Again was the Patel tortured. This time without a cry. 
Exasperated, Yakoob roared out at the top of his voice: “ Let 
go!” 

The bough, released, flew back, nearly wrenching the man’s 


head off his neck. As it was, his neck broke. 
21 
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Seeing this, the Khan stepped forward, and drawing his 
sword, with one stroke divided the body in two. Immediately 
there came a shout from the throats of the robbers : 

“ Mashallah 1 Who has so strong an arm as our Khan! May 
his prosperity increase.” 

“Pah! Throw the wretch to the dogs,” commanded he. 
“See, the sun will now be set. Loot the village. Turn it inside 
out; and when you have collected everything of value, bring 
us news, We will then give orders to burn the place. Be quick 
about it. We must away to-night ; the English at Mariepoor 
will soon scent blood, and be in chase of us. But, as usual, they 
will have us not. They are owls; they will never catch us. 
Come, Meer Ali, we wish to speak with you in private,” and the 
Khan drew Ali away from the crowd. 

“Now, Ali, about pillaging the Mariepoor bazaar ; you say we 
must come with but a few ?” 

“ Even so.” 

“The bazaar is no small place.” 

“True. You must, however, leave the bazaar alone, and con- 
tent yourself with what you will find in Jaggoonath’s.” 

“Is he, then, very rich?” 

“ Ay ; you can count his wealth by lacs.” 

“ Inshallah ! This is news.” : 

“Remember your promise to me!” 

“Of the banker’s daughter ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Of course we do. You shall have her; but, Ali, what will 
Ameena and the others say to this addition to your household ?” 

“Am I not master? By the prophet! they had better hold 
their peace.” 

“You are selfish, Ali. Ameena is lovely to look upon, and 
young.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Why want you another, then? Give her to us and we will 
give you a double portion of the night’s spoil.” 

“No, by the prophet! She is mine and I will have her.” 

“Nay, nay, be not so angry. We did but play with you. 
What want we with another? have we not a goodly company 
already? But how comes it you are able to overcome your pre- 
judice? You hate Hindus.” 
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“In this case my feelings are changed. And yet she has little 
of Hindu about her. Her countenance is fair like that of the 
Kaffir Faringi. She looks not like a child of Hind, but of 
Inglistan. Oh, that the country and the women were ours ! 
And, Khan, they say there are more beautiful women there than 
we have, as yet, seen.” 

“True. Wait till our ay, and we will then show you some- 
thing. When we are Sultan of the whole of Hindustan we will 
in person command an expedition and conquer Waylat. The 
men—they are a mere handful, but by the prophet! they can 
fight—we shall make partake of the Banquet of Death ; but the 
women we shall apportion to the faithful.” 

“Excellent!” pronounced Ali. “They say, too,O Khan, that 
the rivers and streams all contain five water.” 

“So they do. But, Ali, we are forbidden to taste of such.” 

“True,” agreed Ali. “But,” continued he aftera few seconds 
spent in thought, “if we were dwellers in Waylat, there would 
be no sin in drinking five water, since there would be nothing 
but jive water to drink.” 

“ Inshallah! That's a plain fact. What with its beautiful 
women, and rivers and streams of five water, Waylat must be a 
charming country. How many wives is each favingé allowed ?” 

“One only.” 

“ And quite enough, too. The faithful, alone, have the privi- 
lege of marrying more than one. How we should like to go to 
Waylat and marry a girl! Is it true, Ali, that the smem-logue 
out here are not half as pretty as those across the sea?” 

“ T’ve heard it said so.” 

“ What if it be true! Then, indeed, the women must be very 
beautiful. The ones here make my heart desire them. Ho, 
Ebrahim,” to a man who now approached them, “ what is it ?” 

“We have looted the village. What is your further plea- 
sure?” 

“ Order Mahmud to give the place to the flames. Come, Ali, 
we will together out on the plain and witness the ¢omasha from 
there.” 

The pair accordingly rode to a little distance to watch the de- 


struction of the place. 
The flames were first seen issuing from about the middle of the 


village ; then, one after another, from all points, tongues of fire 
a1* 
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leaped up into the surrounding blackness, hissing as they absorbed 
the night mists and throwing round and about a cheery blaze. 
From point to point the flames rushed, and soon the village was 
one mass of fire. The broad leaves of the palm trees which, for 
many years, had shaded the streets of Jamgaom, now drooped as 
if mourning for the sad loss of life and property. 

Now advancing through the clouds of smoke could be seen the 
robbers, heavily laden with spoil, and shouting and laughing as if 
the whole were a good joke. Mingling with their exultant shouts 
came the angry cries of jackals and the horrid laughter of hyzenas 
disturbed. in their bloody banquet. 

“Inshallah ! This is a glorious finish up to last night’s work, 
eh, Ali?” 

Ali answered not the Khan. His thoughts were elsewhere. 

“Ho, Ali!” shaking him. “What, asleep ?” 

“No, Khan Sahib, I was thinking how to carry off the banker’s 
daughter.” 

“ And have you decided on any plan?” 

“Not yet.” 

“ Have you calculated on the great risk ?” 

“T have ; but I must have her.” 

“ Tell us, Ali, is this Jaggoonath’s daughter really as lovely as 
you make her out to be?” 

“Kahn Sahib, I am at a loss how to describe her. She is fair 
—ay, fairer than all the women of this land; and her eyes and 
hair are as black as the raven’s wing. I saw her but once; and 
that once was sufficient to make me her slave for life.” 

“And Jaggoonath,” said Yakoob, thinking, “is a very ugly 
man.” 

“Very.” 

“Then how comes it that his daughter is so pretty? Perhaps 
her mother was iovely. Ali, you have excited our curiosity ; we 
must see this girl.” 

Ali eyed him suspiciously. 

“Yakoob,” said he in a passionate voice, “though your friend 
be honey, it were wise you eat him not all at once. Mark me, I 
am fond of you—would die for you ; but hinder me not in this love 
affair of mine ; for, by the prophet! I swear I’ll turn your bitter 
enemy.” 

“ Ali, how best can we show you our love for you than by 
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treating this passionate outburst of yours in the calm way we 
are doing? We meant nothing wrong.” 

“Forgive me, master ; I am over hasty at times. And now I 
must be away. You'll hear from me soon.” 

“Allah speed you.” 

“ Alikoom Salaam !” 

“ Salaam Alikoom !” 

In another second, horse and horseman were lost in darkness, 


CHAPTER X. 
MR. JONES MAKES UP HIS MIND TO PROPOSE TO MISS JANE. 


MR. JONES was enjoying his matutinal coffee in his bed-room. 
He was seated in his easy-chair, and by his side was a small table 
with a tray on it. His employment was a mixture of East and 
West. He was slowly sipping his coffee: this, after the manner 
of the East. And he was reading a newspaper: an undoubtedly 
Western occupation. A long article in the paper seemed to de- 
light him much, for he frequently smiled, and, at odd intervals, 
exclaimed, “By Jove! that will take.” The sipping of the 
coffee continued till the article above referred to was twice 
perused by him ; then he gulped down what remained in the cup 
and rushed into his bath. His toilet this morning occupied more 
time than was usual. On all occasions Mr. Jones had a finished 
look about his “get-up,” but on this morning in particular it was 
highly finished. When satisfied at length that he was looking 
quite a dandy, he took up the newspaper, folded it—taking care 
to have the article that he had been reading uppermost, so as to 
be ready when wanted—and then sallied forth from his house. 
He took the direct road to the Greengrass’. 

Mr. Jones had made up his mind to propose to Miss Jane. 

As luck would have it, Mr. Greengrass was at home and alone. 
Richard had taken his sisters out for a walk. 

“Good morning, Mr. Jones! Comein and take aseat. How 
are you this morning?” 

Thus the policeman greeted, invited and questioned the 
“ special correspondent ” before he could say a word. 

“T’m well, thank you,” at length Mr. Jones answered. 

He was very nervous, and he was conscious of a slight tremb- 
ling in his limbs as he entered the house and took a seat 
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“TI came over,” continued Mr. Jones, “to have a quiet chat with 
you before—er—before} I begin my morning work, don’t you 
know.” ; 

“Ha—recreation? Yes. There is nothing like a bit of recrea- 
tion before work ; so, if you don’t mind, I'll have my tea first, 
and _ 

“Oh, don’t apologize, Mr. Greengrass. Here’s the Bombay 
Gup—like to have a look at it ?” 

“ Thanks.” 

Mr. Jones had now recovered his composure, and he quite care- 
lessly handed Mr. Greengrass the newspaper, with the remark 
that there were one or two interesting articles in it. 

“T’ll watch my opportunity,” said he to himself, “and as soon 
as the policeman comes to ¢hat article, I’ll tell him my business.” 

Jones had not long to wait. Mr. Greengrass raised his eye- 
brows and cried, “ Ha!” 

“Mr. Greengrass,” said Jones, “my reason for calling on you 
this morning is to ask you to give—to—to give Miss Jane to— 
er—me.” 

Buried as the policeman’s face was behind the paper, Jones 
did not see how quickly the hot blood mounted up into it. The 
answer Jones got was to have the paper dashed into his face. 

“Sir!” cried Jones. 

“ Scoundrel!” screamed Greengrass. “ You dare come and 
ask me for my daughter after showing me up in this fashion in 
this paper of yours.” 

“‘ My dear sir,” said Jones, attempting to smile. “ Do—don’t 
you like being ‘shown up?’” 

“Eh? Like it! Great Columbus! What would you say if 
I called you a fool in print ?” 

“ But—but, I have not called you one.” 

“What! Letting everybody know throughout India how 
beautifully I was gulled by that Yakoob Khan—f, I say, doing 
this is not equivalent to calling me a fool, I don’t know what 


is 
“ But, sir s 








“Enough! Come, out of this you go, or I'll exchange these 
slippers of mine for my newly double-soled ammunition boots, 
‘and show you the way.” 

Mr. Jones took the hint and made a hasty exit. 
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When Richard and his two sisters returned from their walk, 
they found their father striding up and down in the sitting-room, 
in great excitement. He was muttering something ; and every 
now and then his right hand would shoot out, and he would - 
exclaim : 

“One for you!” 

“Papa! papa!” cried Miss Jane. “What ever is the matter 
with you?” 

“Here’s a pretty go!” exclaimed the policeman. “That 
idiot, Jones, has gone and sent to the Bombay Gup a long 
account of my adventure with the outlaw Yakoob. Then, in the 
face of that, he asks me, Jane, to bestow your hand on him in 
marriage.” 

“The cheek of the man!” exclaimed Miss Jane. 

“ Ab—surd!” said Miss Greengrass. 

“H’m!” coughed Richard. 

“ Bestow my hand,” laughed Miss Jane hysterically. “Yes, 
I'll bestow my hand in my vage—lI’ll box his ears. But what 
did you say to him, pa?” 

“Well, I told him if he did not leave the house, I would put 
my ammunition boots on. He took the hint.” 

“What ever put it into his head to ask for me?” asked Miss 
Jane. 

As the question was not asked of any one in particular, no one 
took the trouble to answer. 

Mr. Greengrass muttered sundry. threats and continued his 
march up and down in the room. 

The girls went away to discuss the audacity of Mr. Jones in 
another part of the house. . 

Richard, for some while, remained deep in thought. Then, 
seizing his hat, he turned to his father and said : 

“T’m going to call on Jones.” 

“Good. I prefer you settling with him, but don’t hit him too 
hard. He'll cry.” 

Father and son had a good laugh at this. 

Richard’s reason, however, for calling on Mr. Jones was not to 
chastise him. It was self-interest. The special correspondent of 
the Bombay Gup was reclining on a couch when Mr. Green- 
grass, Jun., entered. He sprang to his feet and was about to 
beat a hasty retreat into his bath-room, where he meant to 
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barricade himself with tubs and such like articles, when he was 
seized by Richard, who said : 

“Don’t be a fool! I’ve come here as a friend, not as an 
enemy.” 

“J—I was going to tell my boy to bring you in some tea,” said 
Mr. Jones, reseating himself, but keeping a watchful eye on 
Greengrass. “1 suppose you have heard——” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Then, is there no hope forjjme?” 

“No.” 

Mr. Jones sprang to his feet, and placing his hand to his side 
cried : 

“My heart—my heart! My poor, fluttering heart. What 
e’er will I do for thee?” 

Richard leaned back in his seat and roared with laughter. 

“Bravo! Encore!” he cried. “Splendid! That piece of 
acting will bring the house down. Your attitude is a “itt/e bit 
too stiff; and you ought to strike your forehead.” 

“You laugh and make game of me, sir. Oh, Jane, my heart 
bleeds for thee.” 

“Good again.” 

“Oh, what—Oh, what shall I do.” 

“Tl tell you. Just drop talking nonsense,” said Richard, 
becoming serious. “Look here, what will you say if I propose 
to you a change?” 

“What sort of a one?” asked Jones, dropping into a chair. 

“Why, get you somebody else to-go spooning after.” 

Jones shook his head. 

“ There are none so beautiful as Jane!” he exclaimed. 

“ Not even Miss Hoyles.” 

“ Well—perhaps she is a wee bit. But she is fond of Vincent.” 

“If she is, she is bestowing her affections on one who can 
never love her in return.” 

“Why?” 


“ Because Can you keep a secret?” 





“ Certainly.” 

“Well, because Vincent is engaged to my sister.” 

“ Not Jane.” 

“ Yes, to Jane.” 

“ And I knew nothing of it. Oh, my heart, my heart——” 
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“ Now, don’t be an idiot. I always feel inclined to kick a man 
who goes on like that.” 

“Kick me. Do what you like to me. I feel——Well, do you 
know what Byron writes of a broken heart ?” 

“TI never read Byron.” 

“ He says: 

‘Alas! the heart that inly bleeds 
Has nought to fear from outward blows ; 


Who falls from all he knows of bliss, 
Cares little into what abyss.’” 


“ Beautiful lines. And they are applicable in your case?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“TI am glad to hear you say so; for now the task imposed on 
me by my father will be less noxious. He commissioned me to 
thrash you.” 

Jones changed colour. Richard noticed this and laughed as 
he said: 

“ Now, Jones, let us drop all nonsense. Listen to me. You 
call over at Miss Hoyles’ and tell her what you have heard about 
Vincent and my sister.” ; 

“ But you cautioned me not to say a word about it.” 

“T did. But I mean her to know. You must, however, have 
from her a promise to keep the information a secret.” 

“Well?” 

“Can’t you yet see how I am steering?” 

“T must confess I don’t.” 

“You're very dull.” 

“It’s a family failing. My father and mother were noted dull- 
ards. Why, when I was born m . 

“ That’s too long a time to hie back to. I want to ask you a 
question, Jones.” 

“ As many as you like, Richard.” 

“What do you imagine Miss Hoyles will do after you tell 
her what a scoundrel Vincent is ?” 

“ But I’m not going to tell her that. Who told you I was?” 

“Worse and worse! Are you not going to tell Miss Hoyles 
about Vincent’s engagement ?” 

“If you wish me to.” 

“Well, Ido wish you to. What do you think she'll do when 
she hears that ?” 
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“ Like a girl full of love, cry of course, and then accuse Vin 
cent of infidelity.” 

“ She'll do nothing of the kind. At least, she’ll not tell Vin- 
cent anything. She may cry. What she will do is this. She'll 
more and more shun the doctor and learn to hate him.” 

“ And me, too, for telling her.” 

“ And you, too? How little you know human nature. Why, 
man, she'll be interested in you ; consider you her greatest friend, 
and will soon learn to love you passionately.” 

“ By George, Richard! You make my mouth water.” 

“Ts your heart still fluttering ?” 

“Ay. But it’s excitement causing it to now. Am I to propose 
straight off?” 

Richard thought for some little while before giving an answer. 

“No,” he returned at length. “Better wait a week or two.” 

“Your advice is good.” 

“I’m glad the change I propose has met with your approval.” 

“ Anything to please you, old man. But look here! I should 
like you to tell me if you think my person attractive enough.” 

“ Quite.” 

“ And my carriage ?” 

“ Likea duke.” 

“Then I am ready to go to Miss Hoyles. Will you come 
with me?” 

“Not all the way. I'll accompany you as far as the Institute. 

On the way Richard cautioned Jones not to be too precipitate 
in telling Miss Hoyles the true reason of his visit. He was to 
watch his opportunity and deliver his charge at the right moment. 
Mr. Jones promised most faithfully to follow his friend’s instruc- 
tions. 

At the Institute the pair separated. Richard made his way 
into the building and took a paper off the table to read. But he 
did not read—in fact, he could not read. His mind was too busy 
calculating what the outcome of Jones’s visit would be. He felt 
certain that as a rival Vincent would be driven off the field. 
Then there were only he and Jones. The latter, he knew, 
stood no chance of winning Miss Hoyles’ hand and Miss Hoyles’ 
money. By some means or other Richard had discovered that 
Helen Hoyles had money, and it was this money he was 
anxious to get. 
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_ CHAPTER XI. 
MR. JONES TELLS MISS HOYLES A GREAT SECRET. 


“Is Miss Hoyles at home?” 

This question was asked by Jones of the servant who an- 
swered his knock at the door. 

“Hi!” was the laconic reply, as the man ushered the visitor 
into the sitting-room. 

“Tam sorry, owing to press of work, I have been unable to 
call on you before this morning. But you know the old say- 
ing, ‘better late than never,’ and I have - 

But Jones was unable to find suitable words to conclude the 
sentence. 

Noticing his embarrassment, Helen replied : 

“T am fully aware, Mr. Jones, that your time is not your 
own ; so please don’t apologize. How are you?” 

“Well, thank you.” 

“You see,” said the young lady laughing, “I’m growing quite 
conventional, too, with my ‘ How are you?’ The fact is, I have 
found what Mr. Vincent said to be the truth. There is, without 
a doubt, some reason for asking the question in India.” 

“Do you like Mr. Vincent?” 

“Very much—as a friend. But why do you ask?” 

“The moment to tell her has come,” said Jones to himself. 
“And soon, too. I’m sure Richard could not have managed it 
better.” 

“You have not answered my question,” said Miss Hoyles. 

“TI was thinking whether I should tell you that it would be 
better did you eschew the doctor’s society.” 

“Mr. Jones!” cried Helen, springing to her feet. The hot, 
angry blood had rushed to her face, and a peculiar light danced 
in her eyes, 

Jones’s hand searched under the chair for his hat. He had 
determined on making a hasty retreat. But Miss Hoyles was 
not going to allow that. 

“Who made you my mentor? ” she asked. 

“I—I’ll explain myself,” said Jones, “if you will cool down a 
bit. It is a principle of mine never under any circumstances to 
tell a lie. Therefore, when you put me the question about—but 
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enough! We'll not go back to that again. My dear dead father 
always warned me si 

“You have not answered my question.” 

Jones was just recovering his composure when Miss Hoyles’ 
cold tones brought on the shivers again. 

“T’ll tell you if you promise “ 

“T'll promise nothing.” 

“T’m so sorry. I was to bind you down to secrecy before tell- 
ing you.” 

“ And from whom got you these instructions ?” 

“From Richard Greengrass.” 

“Hal” 

“ And,” said Jones, finding a loophole of escape by throwing 
all the blame on Richard, “ what he told me is this. I was to 
inform you that Vincent was an out-and-out villain. He is 
making love to you while all the time he is engaged to Miss Jane 
Greengrass.” 

This piece of information had some effect on Helen, for she 
turned pale. 

“ How,” asked she, exerting a mastery over her voice, “does 
Mr. Greengrass know that Mr. Vincent is making love to me ?” 

“Why,” said Jones, getting bolder now, “any fool can see 
that.” 

“‘ And are you one of the /oo/s that has seen it?” 

“ Well—er—yes.” 

“What have you noticed ?” 

“Well—er—don’t you know ?” 

“Don’t be silly, Mr. Jones. I do not know.” 

“ Well—er—it is somewhat difficult to explain in words, but I 
think I can act——” 

“ Stand back, sir!” 

Jones, who had advanced a step or two with outstretched hands, 
hastily retreated. 

“I did not mean to offend you,” said he. “What I could not 
express to you in words, I meant to illustrate by signs. I think 
I'll go now.” 

“ Please don’t think. I am in no humour this morning to en- 
tertain you.” 

“ May I call again—some time ?” 

“Yes, when my father is at home. Good morning.” 
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“Good morning!” returned Jones; and he walked away not 
very pleased with his morning visit. 

“Lord Harry!” he exclaimed, when he was some distance 
from the house, “I would not have that minx for a fortune. 
Jane is better by a long way. As for Richard! Well, it strikes 
me that he is in love with Miss Hoyles himself, and his object in 
sending me to poison her mind against Vincent is that the road 
to victory may be cleared for him. By George! I should not be 
surprised to find it is a lie he told me about Jane’s engagement. 
One blessing, I’ll not appear so contemptible a cur in the eyes of 
Miss Hoyles as he will. It was a good stroke of mine to mention 
his name. _I’ll not tell him I told her, and when he goes to see 
her—it makes me laugh to think of the snubbing he’ll get.” 

Thus talking to himself, Jones wended his way home. 

Meanwhile, Helen sat on a chair, her face buried in her hands, 
crying. And what was the cause of her grief? She had dis- 
covered that she loved Vincent. Somebody has said that we do 
not know we love till the object on which, unknown to ourselves, 
our affections are centered, is taken away from us. This was the 
case with Helen. Now that a wide gulf, as she thought, 
separated her from Vincent, she knew she loved him. She knew 
not how to construe his behaviour. In her love for him she 
made many excuses. One thing, however, she determined: She 
would avoid him as much as possible. This would be pain to 
her, but she knew it was her duty to do so or else she would be 
acting unfairly towards Jane Greengrass. If she had in any way, 
she thought, impaired the links of love binding Jane to Vincent, 
she resolved to mend them—as best she could. 

She had hardly brushed away her tears, when the Rev. Mr. 
White called. 

“ How are you, Miss Hoyles?” asked the chaplain. “ You are 
not looking well.” 

“Am I not? I am a bit depressed in spirits, that is all.” 

“Can I do anything for you?” asked the good old man. 
“There is balm in this Book,” he added, producing his Bible, 
“that can ease all wounds.” 

“I wish I could, but I can’t tell you my grief.” 

“TI understand. It is your heart that aches. Pray earnestly 
to God.” 

“TI will do so.” 
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“And you may depend upon it your Heavenly Father will 
hear you.” 

After a slight pause the minister asked : 

“You will, of course, attend service to-morrow morning ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T hope, it being Easter, many will receive. It pained me 
much to see how few attended service on Good Friday. How- 
ever, I hope the church will be full to-morrow.” 

The church was crowded. During the greater part of Satur- 
day, Miss Hoyles and her lady friends decorated the church and 
made it look quite pretty. 

Helen and her father entered just as the bell ceased_to toll. A 
few minutes more, and Vincent walked in. There was but one 
vacant seat and that near Miss Hoyles. Without any hesitation 
on his part he occupied it. At first Helen felt somewhat uneasy. 
But for a few minutes only, for her attention soon became ab- 
sorbed in the service. When the time arrived for the people to 
go up to the altar to receive, Helen left her place and knelt by 
the chancel rail. Vincent followed and knelt at her side. 

As soon as the service was over, the people all flocked out of 
church and gathered in the compound, wishing one another a 
“ Happy Easter.” Then they left for their homes. Vincent 
lingered awhile in the hopes of having,a talk with Miss Hoyles, 
who was still at her prayers. He was hugely disgusted when 
Miss Jane Greengrass, perched on a dog-cart, drove up to him 
and requested him to “jump up.” Not ready with any excuse, 
Vincent thought it would be rude on his part not to obey. As 
Helen rose from her knees, through the open window she saw 
Vincent and Jane driving away together. Once more she knelt 
and asked God to strengthen her. Her prayer finished, she 
walked slowly out of the church, carrying in her hand a wreath 
of flowers. Outside she was met by the Rev. Mr. White. Mr. 
Hoyles had gone home before the conclusion of the service. 

“Where are you taking the flowers?” he asked. 

“To the cemetery, sir,” she replied. 

“ Then, if you do not mind, I’ll accompany you—Stay, I’ll drive 
you down.” 

“Thank you very much.” 

The minister assisted Helen into his dog-cart and drove her 
to the cemetery. Around the small stone cross, Helen hung the 
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wreath. And then, as if to apologize for this act of hers, she re- 
marked: 

“T can’t think, myself, why, of all the graves here, I take so 
great an interest in this one. I wonder if it is because this man 
had no friends here ?” 

“Most probably,” answered Mr. White. 

“ Did he come here to join the troops?” inquired the young 
lady.” 

“No. As far as I could make out, he came here with a view 
to see somebody. I asked him if this was the case. He replied. 
When I’m dead, open my box, there, and at the bottom of it you 
will find a packet of papers. I have written the secret of my life 
there.’” 

“ And was it not as he said?” 

“TI have not read his confession. On the cover are these 
words written: ‘To be openedafter my death: but not for the 
purpose of curiosity.’ I’m afraid to read it. Who knows but 
within the packet is a great secret—a secret that the man 
guarded with his life. Why now rake it up—perhaps to cast a 
slur on his name? In God’s hands is he. Then let his secret 
remain.” 

As he said this, he moved from the grave and Helen followed, 
silently, at his side to the dog-cart, into which he handed her. On 
their way home, they had to pass Jaggoonath’s house. Here 
the river bends and sweeps off for some distance to the left, 
the road running parallel to it. As the dog-cart passed the 
house and turned the angle in the road, the occupants of it 
saw, coming their way, Vincent and another person, a woman 
—in short, Devaki. He was seeing her home. The latter 
was dressed in her temple clothes, for she was now a 
Deva Dasi. As the cart swept by Vincent raised his hat. This 
act of his was hardly noticed by Mr. White and his companion, 
for their eyes were riveted on the Hindoo girl, whom they 
had seen for the’ first time. As Devaki’s eyes met Helen’s 
she lowered them. Then she made some remark to Vincent 
and the latter replied: “Is she not?” 

“T have surely seen that girl’s face before,” remarked Helen. 
The minister laughed as he replied : 

“In your looking-glass.” 

“Do you mean,” she asked, “that that girl looks like me.” 




















Jane guarded their secret.” 


breaking in upon Helen’s thoughts. “Eh—breakfast with you? 
I am very sorry I can’t. I have already promised Macbay and 
Shilstone to be at their mess this morning. Good morning. 
And lifting his hat he drove away. 


Vincent. To his and Macbay and Shilstone’s surprise, Richard, 
who was present, without thinking, announced the engagement 
of the doctor to his sister. 
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“The very image of you. Only, her skin is darker.” 
“Strange. I wonder who she can be?” 

“T think I can guess.” 

“Who?” 

“Devaki: the banker Jaggoonath’s daughter.” 

“ How funnily she is dressed.” 

“She is a Deva Dasi. It’s her temple clothes she has on.’ 
“A Deva Dasi? What is that?” 

“God’s wife. A sort of ‘vestal virgin,’ in fact. I wonder 


what Vincent is doing with her?” 


“If she is Jaggoonath’s daughter, Vincent has a claim on her 


society. Through his care she has lately recovered from a very 
serious illness.” 


“T remember, now, hearing something of the kind. Such a 


pity that so lovely a girl is a heathen. It would not be a bad 
thing, now, if Vincent won her heart, converted and married her. 
What do you say?” 


“A good idea.” 
And she thought to herself, “ How carefully have Vincent and 


“Well, here’s your home,” exclaimed the reverend gentleman, 


” 


At the “mess” he told his friends of his new idea about 


(Lo be continued.) 








